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STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS IN CHINA 


THE capture of Kweilin and Liuchow by the Japanese in November 
and the resulting loss of ali the United States’ advanced air bases in 
China proper may have come as an unpleasant surprise in the United 
Kingdom, following soon after the recall of General Stilwell by 
President Roosevelt on Oct. 29. There has been very little news 
in the English press of the Sino-Japanese campaign during the last six 
months, and it will be well to review the present position. For the last 
three or four years the broad military situation in China has been 
comparatively stable. The Japanese have launched a succession of 
offensives with specific and limited objectives: the mopping up of nests 
of guerrillas; the seizure of “‘rice-bowls’’—that is to say special rice 
distributing areas—the rounding off of some piece of “occupied” 
territory or the completion of the hold on a railway; the seizure of air 
bases in the eastern part of the country, mainly in order to deny their 
use to the Allies. In the last year or so they have apparently aimed at 
two somewhat wider objectives; firstly the cutting asunder of Free 
China by dividing the solid portion in the west from the partially 
“free’’, partially enemy-held south-east coastal areas; and secondly, 
the securing of an over-land line of communication between Japan 
and Japanese garrisoned countries of south-eastern Asia, by securing 
unbroken control of the railways joining Peking with Hankow and 
Hankow with the French Indo-China railway system. Despite copious 
verbal threats, the Japanese army has, however, to all appearances never 
made a really serious attempt to put China out of the war by advancing 
into Western China and capturing Chungking and other strongholds 
to which the Government of Free China could retire and hold out. 

In the last month or two a by no means unsuccessful effort has been 
made by the Japanese to gain ground in Central and South China, with 
the double purpose of putting out of action the principal air bases 
(notably Kweilin) used by the American bomber force, and of com- 
pleting the Japanese hold on the Hankow-Canton railway and its 
branches. These operations, in so far as they bear fruit, together with 
fresh Japanese landings made on the South China coast, will have the 
elect of reducing the Allies’ bombing power against Japanese objec- 
tives and of making more difficult an Allied seaborne landing under- 
taken as a step towards the final subjugation of Japan. 

rhe operations in China must be taken in relation also to those in 
progress in the northern and eastern theatre in Burma, in which Chinese 
troops are playing a major part. In the Myitkyina sector of this front a 
jot U.S., British, and Chinese force under Lieut.-General D. I. 
Sultan has advanced south-west and established itself on the south 
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bank of the Irrawaddy at a point where that river runs east and west. 
Myitkyina is linked to the Burma-Assam railway by the so-called Ledo 
road, not yet all-weather, which joins the railway at the village of Ledo 
near its terminus. On the Salween River an all-Chinese force under a 
Chinese commander, responsible to General Chiang Kai-shek, holds 
Lungling and Tengyueh, and is in contact with the Japanese to the 
south-west, but is not yet linked to Allied Forces in the Myitkyina area. 
These Chinese troops have the old Burma highway behind them, but 
lack of fuel and shortage of vehicles makes supply difficult, and there- 
fore limits,their operation. Throughout the campaign they have shown 
not only stoicism and endurance but fine fighting qualities. 

The recent Japanese offensive in Central and South China may be 
said to have begun in the spring of this year. According to a statement 
made in July by General Shang Shen, Chief of the Chinese Military 
Mission in the United States, about eight Japanese divisions were 
moved down from Manchuria between February and April. A report 
from Chungking! said that a tactical force of between 50,000 and 100,000 
seasoned Japanese troops was near Tungting Lake in Hunan with the 
presumed aim of advancing down the middle section of the Canton- 
Hankow railway, already under Japanese control except for a stretch 
of about 150 miles south of Hengyang, and so cutting China in two, 
severing Chungking from all the coastal provinces. The loss of the 
U.S. air base at Hengyang on June 29 was their first success; by the 
middle of September the U.S. bases at Kweilin and Liuchow were 
useless, though the cities themselves did not fall until November.’ 
These Japanese victories have, in addition, deprived the Chinese 
Government of a rich food area and of coal mines. Since the fall of 
Liuchow the Japanese have opened a westward offensive up the rail- 
way into the province of Kweichow, whose capital Kweiyang is a key 
point on the road from Kunming to Chungking over which the bulk of 
the supplies from India for the Chinese armies has to pass. This thrust 
may in fact prove to have been the main Japanese objective in the 
recent campaign. ; 

The recall of General Stilwell at a critical stage in this fighting in 
Central China not unnaturally led to an outburst of criticism and 
conjecture in the United States. President Roosevelt stated cate- 
gorically that its cause was incompatibility of temperament between 
the General and Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek. But United States 
correspondents in China connected the General’s recall with American 
exasperation at Chinese military, political, and economic inefficiency, 
some even went so far as to declare that the Chinese military authorities 
had lost interest in the war and that the Government at Chungking 
either would not or could not effectively control the situation. At the 
same time, however, one and all paid tribute to the courage and 
endurance of the Chinese soldier and to the skill of some of his generals. 
Criticism was directed not only against the conduct of the recent 
campaign, but also against the Government’s economic policy and its 


1 See the Christian Science Menitor of June 23, 1944. 

® According to the China Newsweek (Nov. 30, 1944) it is not yet clear whether 
Japanese forces pushing down from Liuchow have linked up with their forces 
advancing from Indo-China, but they have made contact with units attacking 
west and north from Canton. They have captured the whole of the Canton 
Hankow railway. 
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attitude towards the Chinese Communists, between whom and Govern- 
ment troops sanguinary encounters have from time to time taken place. 

The military situation is governed by the fact that China has been 
at war with Japan continuously since 1937, and that since 1941 she 
has been completely blockaded. She is not an industrialized nation 
and until recently, at allevents, has never herself produced any arma- 
ments heavier than small arms. Nor, of course, does she produce for 
herself the necessary modern transport, and the vehicles she has are 
rapidly used up through faulty maintenance. Transport, from these 
causes and because of the loss to the Japanese of some four-fifths of the 
railway system, is desperately bad, and this is perhaps the chief weak- 
ness in the Chinese war effort. Moreover, Government control is far 
from effective over the whole of Free China, and local governors who, 
until recently at all events, were often in command of armies, are apt 
to act on their own initiative to suit their own purposes. Reorganiza- 
tion of the Chinese army is, however, said to be taking place, though 
in this connection it may be remarked that the intention to do this has 
often been announced in the past. It has been laid down that area 
commanders are to be relieved of their political duties as governors of 
provinces; officers are to receive better training; and students are to be 
conscripted for service as N.C.O.s of combat units to the number of 
approximately 10,000 per annum. Conscription is also to be better 
systematized, and is to be organized by committees—municipal, 
county, or district, under a mayor or magistrate—instead of the 
present haphazard levying by local commanders. There is as yet no 
indication of any change in the Higher Command, and the much- 
criticized General Ho Ying-chin, although superseded as Minister of 
War, remains Chief of Staff. Meanwhile, there were reports during the 
campaign of August and September that two generals of the 4th and 
93rd Armies respectively and two battalion commanders were executed 
for dereliction of duty. It would seem that the Government are making 
some efforts to improve military equipment. Moreover, as the Generalis- 
simo asserted on Oct. 10, the 400,000 Chinese regular soldiers east 
of the Peking-Hankow and Canton-Hankow railways are still capable 
of blows against the enemy. In all, it is estimated, Chinese troops are 
pinning down something in the nature of 37 Japanese divisions in China, 
proper, apart from the Burma front. 

If the blockade is in the main responsible for China’s military position 
to-day, by preventing the United Nations from supplying her with 
enough weapons and equipment and by lowering Chinese morale, it is 
also a fundamental factor in her economic difficulties. Since practically 
no raw materials or manufactured goods, except such as are traded 
surreptitiously between Free and Occupied China, can enter the coun- 
try, there is an absolute scarcity of consumer goods. Hence there has 
been hoarding of both gold and goods, especially foodstuffs, and prices 
have risen. Since it has proved impossible to enforce rationing or to 
control prices, more and more paper money, unbacked by metallic 
control, has been put into circulation, and inflation has by now reached 


_| Approximately 21,000 tons of supplies a month reach Free China from India 
(Christian Science Monitor, Sept. 25, 1944). The Combat Cargo Task,Force of the 
Eastern Command delivered 76,169 tons between May and October of this year 
(See the Times of Nov. 23, 1944.) 
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a point beyond the control of the Government. In March, 1944, the 
price level had risen three hundred times above that of March, 1937.1 
The official Chinese dollar rate of exchange against the U.S. dollar is 
still 20-1, but the black-market rate early this year was 315-1. The 
Government put on sale the gold proceeds of a loan of two hundred 
million U.S. gold dollars in an attempt to absorb surplus purchasing 
power and stabilize prices. As everywhere else, inflation has hit most 
hardly salaried officials—teachers, the lower ranks of the civil service, 
and even the serving soldier. The high prices of rice and vegetable oil, 
in particular, cause intense hardship to all these classes of persons. 
‘Factory owners, owners of land in Chungking, and other business 
elements have made huge profits and enjoy a false plenty in the midst 
of real poverty, and there are, as always, rumours of high officials 
pocketing large fortunes. The Chinese paper Ta Kung Pao* complained 
earlier this year that the Government’s taxation and general policy 
treated those who were profiteering from the existing situation far too 
leniently, while the rigid censorship imposed prevented public opinion 
from making itself felt. One consequence of the inflation, combined 
with the lack of effective Government control in the border regions, is 
the trading with the enemy already mentioned above. This form of 
activity is probably in any case more startling to a European than to 
a Chinese mind. A United States correspondent reported that in 
South-West China, on the Indo-China border, Chinese troops were 
buying their rice from enemy-controlled territory.* In the situation 
produced by the blockade Chinese are naturally tempted to buy and 
sell wherever they can, but this trade is reported to cover even sucli 
items as tungsten ore, a vital raw material for war purposes.‘ 

A defence by Mr. C. L. Hsia of the Government’s handling of military 
and economic problems appeared in the News Sheet of the Chinese 
News Service in New York in June, 1944. Mr. Hsia pointed out that 
the Chinese army was poorly equipped, protected, and fed because of 
the lack of even light industry to produce sufficient boots and gear, 
apart from armaments. When war started the army was unmechanized, 
there was no air force to speak of, no modern transport service, no 
sizable iron works, and no motor or aircraft industry. ‘We had to 
import every one of these things and then learn to use them after the 
war had started .. . but we have kept our many fighting forces intact, 
kept the enemy at bay, and stabilized a 2,000 mile front for the last six 
years.’ Mr. Hsia dismissed the inflation as the inevitable consequence 
of war. As to the Communists, they and the Government had fought the 
same enemy for seven years “‘side by side’. He was emphatic that 
democracy would come to China; but it was clearly not feasible in war 
time. He agreed that there were reactionary tendencies in Chungking; 
personally he even felt inclined to regard them as a good thing. _ 

The strict censorship imposed in Chungking, taken in conjunction 
with a worsening of the military and economic situation in China, has 
helped to convince foreigners that the Kuomintang Government was 
primarily concerned to maintain its own authority, if necessary by 


1 See the Times of April 28, 1944. 

2 Quoted in the Manchester Guardian of March 11, 1944. 
3 T. H. White in Life, May 1, 1944. 

4 See the New York Times of April 11, 1944. 
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totalitarian methods. Chungking’s relations with the Chinese Gom- 
munists and its refusal up to last May to allow war correspondents to 
visit the Communist-controlled areas in North China strengthened this 
conviction. In recent months charges of Fascist tendencies have been 
levelled against the Chungking régime by a number of American 
writers, particularly some whose political sympathies incline to the 
left. There is a great dearth of reliable information about the essential 
facts; where, for instance, the responsibility lies for the internecine 
fighting (which in some regions, it is claimed, has taken precedence over 
fighting against the Japanese), or the truth of stories of harsh suppres- 
sion of all liberal movements. In these circumstances, and faced with 
the welter of mutual recriminations between Government and Com- 
munist leaders, it is difficult, if not impossible, to discern the truth. 
Two facts only can be stated with some confidence. The first is that the 
Government and, it must be added, the Generalissimo himself, have 
been subject to the strong influence of the most reactionary clique in 
the National Party, some of the most notorious of whom have, however, 
been relieved of their key positions by the recent Government 
‘reshuffle’. The second is that the Communist administration estab- 
lished at Yenan in Shensi have this much at any rate to their credit 
that they have succeeded in purging officialdom in the area under their 
control of a very great deal of the corrupt practice which is met with 
in other parts of the country. As regards the more strictly political 
issue between Chungking and the Communists it still remains to be 
seen whether, when the time comes next year to inaugurate a new 
Constitution, the Kuomintang will in fact be prepared to renounce its 
virtual monopoly of political power and generally to reconcile itself to 
a multi-party system in which the Communist party would share. 

Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, in a speech on the “‘Double-Tenth’’, 
the thirty-second anniversary of the foundation of the Republic, 
declared that recent malicious rumours circulated by traitors had 
influenced the views of some foreign observers, with the result that a 
section of foreign opinion was advancing “‘confused’’ views on China’s 
military and political affairs. He believed that this was largely due to 
an inadequate perception of the true nature of her war resistance and an 
imperfect understanding of the characteristics of a revolutionary 
nation.! The fact remains, however, that the Kuomintang party, from 
which the Government is formed, contains less than one per cent of the 
population. It draws its main support from a powerful class of small 
landed gentry and from financiers and industrialists. Local government 
has been largely in the hands of landowners, whose powers have been 
increased by war-time measures for grain collection and conscription, 
though it should be added that the Government profess the intention 
~ reforming the village and Asien systems on more representative 
ines. 

In the Government itself are to be found men of varying shades of 
political opinion. Dr. Sun Fo, son of Dr. Sun Yat Sen and President of 
the Legislative Yuan, is known for his Soviet sympathies. In January 
of this year he urged closer collaboration between China and the 
U.S.S.R.,2 and in April emphasized the need to strengthen democratic 


1 See the Times of October 11, 1944. 
2 See the New York Times of January 2, 1944. 
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forces within the Kuomintang and referred to criticisms in the United 
States and Great Britain of what were regarded as its Fascist tenden- 
cies. Dr. Wang Shih-chieh, also a Liberal and now Minister of Infor- 
mation, took the lead in the negotiations during the summer with the 
Communists, which are still apparently proceeding. There is, on the 
other hand, a group of Ministers who are regarded both inside and 
outside China as hard-boiled reactionaries. Among these may be 
mentioned General Ho Ying-chin, War Minister and Chief of the Genera] 
Staff from 1937 to November 1944; and the brothers Chen, of whom 
Mr. Chen Li-fu was credited when Minister of Education with the 
attempt to institute “‘thought control’’ over Chinese students abroad. 
A recent reorganization of the Government announced on November 
20 has, however, reduced—on paper at least—the strength and 
influence of this reactionary group. General Ho Ying-chin has been 
replaced as War Minister by General Chen Cheng, although he remains 
Chief of Staff. Mr. Chen Li-fu succeeds his brother Mr. Chen Kuo-fu as 
Minister of Organization (which is a Party and not a Cabinet appoint- 
ment) and is replaced as Minister of Education by Dr. Chu Chia-hua, 
formerly President of Academia Sinica. Dr. Wang Shih-chieh becomes 
Minister of Information. Another important change is the appointment 
of Mr. O. K. Yui to succeed Dr. H. H. Kung as Finance Minister. Dr. 
Kung has been Finance Minister for ten years and is stili head of the 
Bank of China. His predecessor as Finance Minister, Dr. T. V. Soong, 
was on Nov. 20 given the honorific title of Councillor of State, and 
on Dec. 4 was appointed Acting-President of the Executive Yuan, in 
place of the Generalissimo, who will devote his whole time to the war. 

When the third plenary session of the People’s Political Council met 
in Chungking in September there was much plain speaking. The Council 
set up by Chiang Kai-shek in 1943 as an interim step towards the new 
“democratic’’ Constitution has 240 members,? of whom 164 are elected 
by provincial and municipal councils (although less than 20 of its 
members represent parties other than the Kuomintang), and is 4 
deliberative body without legislative or executive functions. Members 
of the Council criticized the Government on the ground that it allowed 
corruption and inefficiency to continue and failed to take adequate 
measures to feed, clothe, and arm its soldiers. Thanks to the recent 
moderation of the rigid censorship hitherto imposed by the Govern- 
ment, these criticisms were reported in the Chinese press. Mr. Lin 
Tsu-han, Administrator of the (Communist) Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia 
Border Government established at Yenan, drew the attention of the 
Council to the fact that, though a Chinese Habeas Corpus Act had 
come into force on Aug. 1, 1944, General Yeh-ting, Commander of the 
new 4th Army, had not yet been tried, although he had been under 
arrest since 1943.8 Mr. Lin made this criticism during his statement to 
the Council of the Communist case in the negotiations which began at 
Chungking in June with Dr. Wang Shih-chieh and other representatives 





1 See the New York Times of April 15, 1944. 

2 When the Council next meets on Jan. 1, 1945 it is to have a membership of 
290 instead of 240, and 35 of the new members are to be elected by Provisional 
People’s Assemblies in 29 provinces and municipalities. The remaining 15 of the 
members will be chosen by the Government. (See the Times of Nov. 3, 1944.) 

3 See the New York Times of Sept. 16, 1944. 
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of the Government, negotiations which have not yet resulted in any 
agre ement. 

The background of the dispute between the Kuomintang and the 
Communists is long and complicated. In 1937 the Communists, who 
are now in North and North-West China, chiefly in Shensi, played an 
important part in holding back the Japanese, their guerrilla tactics 
being often very effective. In organizing resistance they have also 
extended their own power and interests. Thus, in the eyes of the 
Government they are endeavouring to create “‘a State within a State’, 
and are dangerous therefore to Chinese stability which, in Chungking’s 
view, is synonymous with unity under the authority of the Generalis- 
simo and the Party. Hence the fact that a large part of the Chinese 
army is in the north, apparently as much with the object of blockading 
the Communists as for purposes of defence against further Japanese 
encroachments. It was not until the summer of 1944 that foreign 
journalists in Chungking were allowed to visit Communist territory; in 
August the United States military mission went to Yenan for the first 
time. The reports of the journalists go to show that the Communist 
régime is, as already stated, less corrupt and also more efficient and, as 
is to be expected, more democratic than that of Chungking, but that for 
the present it is not Communist in the orthodox sense, private enter- 
prise still being allowed as a stage on the road to a fully Communist 
economy. One correspondent attended a meeting of the Stancling 
Committee of the Regional People’s Commission of the Shensi Border 
Administration, which he reported was composed of two landlords, 
six minor county gentry, teachers, a doctor, a soldier, a shopkeeper, and 
some tenant farmers. The Communists claim that in China as a whole 
86 million people and 1,100,000 square miles of territory are under 
Communist control, and that it contains 15 anti-Japanese bases, 5 in 
North China, as well as 8 in Central China and 2in South China,? where 
there are smaller ‘“Red”’ areas. 

In the negotiations in Chungking the Communists are understood to 
have asked for the immediate calling of a National People’s Assembly 
and the establishment of a democratic coalition Government; the 
incorporation of a number of divisions in the Red Army; the removal 
of the Government’s blockade of the border area; autonomy for North 
Shensi, with recognition of its Communist Government as well as of the 
other scattered Communist régimes elsewhere in China; the legalization 
of the Communist Party; and the restoration of commerce between 
the Government and Communist areas. They also asked that the 
Generalissimo and Dr. Wang Shih-chieh should visit Yenan.* They 
made specific accusations of complete blockade, extending even to 
medical supplies, and also of attacks by various Government armies, 
and in their turn denied that they had broken their pledge of co- 
operation against the Japanese. The counter-proposals put forward by 
the Government representatives included the following concessions: 
tnat the legal status of the Communists be recognized and that the 
I8th Communist Army Group be expanded by the incorporation of 
Government troops under Government command, and that all parties 
should have equal status in the Government after the convening of the 


1 See the New York Herald Tribune of July 25, 1944. 
® See the New York Times of Sept. 15, 1944. 
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People’s Congress one year after the end of the war. But they de. 
manded that the north-west border area should be brought under the 
Chungking Government’s control and taken out of that of the (Com- 
munist) Shensi provisional Government. 

In his reply to Mr. Lin Tsu-han’s speech before the People’s Politica] 
Council in September at the unsuccessful close of the first stage of the 
negotiations, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek argued that it was not 
possible for the Government to change the form of government without 
the consent of the people, which could not be obtained during the war 
when the facts of the situation prevented the calling of a Nationa] 
People’s Assembly. He said that the Government had promised the 
release of political prisoners, which could be easily arranged as soon as 
agreement on other points had been reached. Before all, he demanded 
political and military unity.! The re-organization of the Government 
announced on Nov. 20 with the elimination of the leading “‘reaction- 
aries’ would appear to give the measure of the concessions which 
the Generalissimo is prepared to make to criticisms, whether from his 
countrymen or his allies. His own past attitude to the Communists is 
shown in the relentless castigation of the movement and its leaders 
contained in the unrevised version of his book China’s Destiny which 
was published in Chinese last year, and subsequently withdrawn from 
circulation. 

In general, the elements of strength and of weakness are too inter- 
mingled in the present state of affairs in China to enable a sure answer 
to be given to the doubts so freely expressed lately in the press, especi- 
ally in America, as to whether the Allies can count on China holding 
out till they are in a position to finish with Japan. Undoubtedly, 
however, the pessimism displayed in this questioning is in part a 
swing-back from earlier estimates of the Chinese position founded on 
the very uncritical reports of conditions in that country which till 
recently held the field. Moreover, the tenacity and resilience shown by 
the Chinese through all the ups and downs of seven years of continuous 
war give grounds for confidence in their ability to withstand whatever 
further pressure the Japanese may exert against them in the time which 
remains. Finally, the recent Government changes, assuming that they 
are not mere “window-dressing’’, are of good augury, calculated as they 
apparently are to eliminate from the Chinese political machine some of 
its weakening elements. 

Looking ahead to the prospects for Chinese unity and_ national 
consolidation after Japan’s defeat, very much will depend on the success 
or failure of attempts to negotiate a durable modus vivendi between 
the Kuomintang and the Communists, and also on the extent to which 
Central Government authority will be accepted in those provinces 
which have been for long divorced from the source of that avthority 
and living under the control of a rival Chinese administration which, 
although essentially ‘‘puppet’’, can hardly entirely have failed to strike 
roots in its own domain. The death a few weeks ago of the head of 
the Nanking régime, Wang Ching-wei, may make the reunion easier. 

H. G. L. 
G. E. H. 


1 See the Times of Sept. 16, 1944, 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA DURING THE WAR 


Iil—Slovakia and Ruthenia 


THE Czechs of Bohemia and Moravia have had to endure hardships 
common to all the peoples of occupied Europe, but conditions in 
Slovakia have, by comparison, been enviable. Slovakia was, indeed, 
chosen by Germany to be the model small State, a satellite State which 
could show the rest of-Europe that voluntary participation in the New 
Order brought increased prosperity and social progress, with no loss of 
political autonomy. To understand the situation it must be remem- 
bered that a by no means negligible separatist and anti-Czech move- 
ment had existed in Slovakia for many years before the war, and that 
Hungarian revisionist aims had been a source of fear even in the day 
of the Republic. The Vienna Award of November 1938, giving Hungary 
Kosice, Slovakia’s second capital, and areas containing 272,000 Slovaks 
and 38,000 Ruthenes, created a political wedge between the two 
satellites. By the annexation of Carpatho-Ruthenia in March, 1939 
Hungary had thrust an arm north-eastwards and now enclosed Slovakia 
on her southern and eastern frontiers. Germany, on the other hand, 
had restored to Slovakia the districts of Trencin, Orava, and Spis 
(Zips) taken by Poland. It was, therefore, Hungary’s revisionist policy 
rather than the German Drang nach Osten which was feared in Slovakia 
both by Germanophil Government and people alike. 

During the first months of the war German influence, though strong, 
did not predominate. Slovakia’s policy was by no means clear-cut—the 
heterogeneous character of the Government inevitably precluded 
this—but there was an attempt to counter German economic policy 
where it conflicted with Slovak interests, coupled with a refusal to adopt 
German methods and ideology slavishly. 

In the autumn of 1939 the Slovak Populist (Catholic) Party of Mgr. 
Hlinka (which had always stood for Slovakian autonomy) was re- 
afirmed by Act of Parliament to be the only permissible political 
organization in the State other than the national minority parties. Its 
leader, Mgr. Tiso, was elected President of Slovakia by the Party 
Congress held on Oct. 26, and was duly congratulated by Hitler. In 
his reply the newly-elected President affirmed his belief “that Slovakia, 
in friendship with its great German ally, is fulfilling its honourable task 
and, at Germany’s side, aiding in the just settlement of Europe’. As 
a personal contribution to the cause of Slovakia’s ‘‘great German ally”’ 
liso brought a gift of eloquence, the influence of the priestly cloth 
venerated by the Catholic peasantry, and a Christian outlook so 
exible as to permit the doctrine of extreme nationalism and duty to 
Germany to assume pride of place in his creed. 

The Prime Minister of the new Government was Dr. Tuka, a notorious 
Magyarone, convicted in 1929 for betraying military secrets to a foreign 
Power and planning the secession of Slovakia from the Republic. The 
Foreign Minister and Minister of the Interior, Dr. Duréansky, partly 
educated in Germany, had long been a tool of the Nazis, while Sano 
Mach, Minister of Propaganda, was the most pro-Nazi of them all. 
The Protestants, who in the main had been loyal and pro-Czech 
supporters of the Republic, were represented by only one member, 
General Catlos, Minister of War. From the beginning there was rivalry 
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between Tuka and his follower Mach, who were supported by Germany, 
and Tiso, who had the prestige of the priesthood. Until the summer of 
1940 the balance was in Tiso’s favour, and Slovakia was administered 
as a Christian corporative State. 

The Prime Minister explained in Parliament on Nov. 30, 1939 that 
Slovakia could not adopt National Socialism because that form of 
State organization was only possible in a rich country,’ and although 
Tiso’s corporative ideals approximated to Nazism in their insistence 
on loyalty to the State, the Slovak régime, equipped though it was with 
Hlinka Guards, concentration camps, and anti-Semitic policy, repre- 
sented a comparatively mild form of totalitarianism. The constitu- 
tional position of the President was not particularly strong. The six 
members of the State Council appointed by him made up only a quarter 
of the plenum of the Council, whose chief task it was to supervise the 
machinery of the State. Parliament had the right of issuing emer- 
gency decrees, and the President did not possess a strong right of veto. 
In the words of a neutral observer Slovakia clung to parliamentarism 
“with a tenderness from which vanity is not altogether absent”! 
Membership of the Hlinka Guard, which in January, 1940 was officially 
recognized as a military organization within the framework of the 
Hlinka Party, was compulsory for all Slovaks (excluding Jews) between 
the ages of 16 and 60, and the resulting influx must have greatly out- 
numbered the original fanatical members. Anti-Semitic measures were 
instituted in October, 1939, but were not vigorously pursued. Finally, 
criticism and complaints freely voiced in the Slovak press were evidence 
not only of the unpopularity of the Government, but—if judged by 
authoritarian standards—of its weakness. 

In February, 1940 a Five-Year Plan was introduced which stressed 
the need for solving the Jewish Question and purging the administra- 
tion of undesirable elements left over from the old ‘‘Czechoslovak’ 
days. Meanwhile, the really important problem of wage and price 
fixing remained unsolved, and complaints were met only with vague 
promises. In February, 1940, however, a price control office was set 
up to determine prices and control their application. Between October, 
1939 and October, 1940 wholesale index figures showed an_ increase 
of about 10 per cent for agricultural products and 30 per cent for 
textiles. 

Economic autonomy was of course impossible for Slovakia. Her 
chief assets in pre-war days had been timber, iron-ore, and a flourishing 
tourist industry; only 17 per cent of Czechoslovak industry was 
located in Slovakia, who had also only a slight surplus of agricultural 
products. She was dependent on foreign trade, and not in a position 
to drive hard bargains with her chief customer, Germany. The one- 
sidedness of her trade with Germany is shown by the enormous credit 
balance which she accumulated in Berlin and Prague. (Trade relations 
with the Protectorate were conducted according to the terms of the 
German-Slovak Trade Agreement of December, 1939. Customs duties 
were not, however, payable on the majority of goods). Slovakias 
credit balance at Prague was 500 million crowns and at Berlin 50-6 


1 This reason had apparently lost validity by July, 1940 when Slovakia 
adopted National Socialism in toto. 
2 Quoted in Libre Belgique, March 12, 1940. 
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million crowns in February, 1940. By March, 1941 her balance at 
Berlin had swollen to 745 million crowns, while that at Prague had 
decreased to 431 million. The bulk of this balance was accumulated by 
the export of timber. The Slovak Government took steps to redress the 
balance and at the same time to prevent Germany dumping unwanted 
goods in payment of her debts. On Sept. 28, 1939 a law was passed 
whereby export permits for the Protectorate were only granted to 
Slovaks who could prove that they or a third person had previously - 
imported goods equal in value, or had made previous exports of equal 
value to countries with a free exchange or with a clearing agreement 
with Slovakia (i.e. Italy, Greece, Yugoslavia, Switzerland). Later, 
the necessary value of goods imported was raised to twice the value of 
those exported. An order of July 20, 1940 made the regulations still 
more stringent; Slovaks who imported certain goods (they comprised a 
long list) either from Germany or the Protectorate were not allowed 
export permits. An order of Aug. 31, 1940 stated that export to 
countries with clearing agreements was no longer a qualification for an 
export permit to the Protectorate, and on Sept. 15, 1940 a new railway 
tariff raised the freight rate of certain goods destined for the Protec- 
torate (including iron-ore and scrap iron) by 100 per cent. 

The Government also tried to reduce Slovakia’s dependence on the 
Reich by developing trade with Hungary, the U.S.S.R., the Baltic 
States, Bulgaria, and Rumania. In May, 1940 export duties were 
introduced on timber sent to Germany and the Protectorate, in order 
to increase supplies for domestic wood manufacturing industries, and 
subsequent legislation prohibited the export of timber from certain 
districts. In spite of this discriminatory legislation, however, Slovakia’s 
trade with Germany showed, in the first quarter of 1940, an increase 
of 100 per cent comparéd with the first quarter of 1939 and—as has 
already been shown—her credit balance continued to grow. Germany 
claimed that the increase of Slovak trade, the opening up of mineral 
resources (notably antimony and manganese) hitherto undeveloped, 
and the investment of German capital in Slovak industry were all 
blessings conferred by the New Order. Slovakia had certainly been 
drawn, though apparently with some reluctance, well within the 
economic orbit of the New Order. 

Slovakia’s importance to Germany lay as much in her strategic 
as in her economic value. Under the terms of the German-Slovak 
treaty of March 23, 1939 Germany had the right to build fortifications 
along the line of the Little Carpathians, White Carpathians, and 
Javorniky Mountains. This military zone was manned by German 
troops and under German sovereignty. Slovakia proved valuable as a 
springboard for the attack on Poland. The campaign ended, her 
importance lapsed temporarily, but increased again with the develop- 
ment of Germany’s Eastern and Balkan policy. The construction of an 
Autobahn from Bratislava to Michalovce near the Slovak-Ruthene 
border undertaken by the Slovak Government in August, 1940, and 
the handing over of control of the Oderberg-Kosice railway meant that 
Germany could at any time thrust through Slovakia against Russia, 
or down into the Balkans. Although until August, 1944 Slovakia was 
not occupied by German troops (excluding the German military zones), 
German guns could be trained on Bratislava from Austrian territory 
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across the Danube. The Reich therefore exercised a fairly complete 
military control without the expenditure of a large number of troops. 

During the period of uneasy neutrality between Germany and the 
U.S.S.R. Russia must have watched the development of German 
influence in Slovakia with some anxiety. Her own diplomatic relations 
with the Slovak Government were correct, in spite of the latter's 
antipathy to Communism.! Although it is difficult to make an accurate 
assessment of public opinion in Slovakia it is probably true to say that 
during the first months of the war Communist influence increased. 
Communist posters were reported to have mysteriously appeared in 
various parts of Slovakia, and the dismissal of Mach (who was violently 
anti-Communist) from the leadership of the Hlinka Guard on May 21, 
1940. could be interpreted as a sign of growing Soviet influence. 

Certainly the political situation in Slovakia in mid-summer 1940 
was—as Karmasin, leader of the German minority, admitted quite 
freely in August—causing Germany “apprehension and anxieties’, and 
in July Tiso, Tuka, and Mach went to Salzburg for discussions with 
Hitler and Ribbentrop. On his return Tuka made a speech at a political 
meeting in which he declared that Slovakia’s future, hitherto uncertain, 
had now become clear. She was once and for all under German in- 
fluence, and there was no chance either for Communism or for the 
supporters of the old régime. He also denounced rumours that the 
Russians were coming to liberate the Slovaks. Thus, the visit to 
Salzburg marked a turning point in Slovakia’s career as a satellite. 
Tuka replaced Duréansky as Foreign Minister, and Mach became 
Minister of the Interior and was re-instated as Chief of the Hlinka 
Guard. A purge was made of the civil administration, and National 
Socialism was officially introduced. The State Council was enlarged 
and now included 6 members appointed by the President, 10 repre- 
sentatives of the Hlinka Party, 7 representatives of the 7 professional 
corporations, and members of the officially recognized national minority 
groups. The Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung of Aug. 25 referred to the 
Council as being ‘‘together with the Hlinka Party and the National 
Groups, now the most powerful, not only advisory, but in certain 
circumstances executive, organ in the State’. Tuka, Mach, and 
Karmasin, all willing servants of the Reich, were represented on the 
Council, and the German minority was promised closer co-operation 
in the State. 

The Slovak Germans numbered some ,150,000.2_ Rumours current 
in 1939 that they were to be repatriated came to nothing, and they 
were undoubtedly ear-marked as one of the bastions of German 1- 
fluence in Central Europe. They had their own school system, com- 
prising 166 schools with 610 teachers run by an autonomous Germal 
School Department in the Ministry of Schools and Culture. “erman- 
Slovak workers belonged to the Arbeitsfront der Volksdeutschen. Thett 
position, particularly as compared with the Hungarian minority, was 
privileged. The Hungarians and Germans were subject to the same 
legislation affecting the political status of minority parties. The land! 
Hungarians was, however, expropriated, in which respect they wer 


1 Under the terms of the German-Slovak Treaty of March 23, 1939 Slovakia 
undertook to conduct her foreign policy in close accord with Germany. 
2 The Slovak population is roughly 2.6 million. 
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given the same treatment as the Czechs and the Jews. Even so, Mach 
claimed that the Hungarians in Slovakia were much better treated than 
the Slovaks in Hungary. Conditions in Ruthenia were a particular 
source of grievance to the Slovaks. Amongst numerous other benefits 
the Republic had introduced land reform into Ruthenia. The Slovaks 
maintained that Hungary had reversed the Czecholsovak land reforms 
in favour of the large landowners. 

Minority problems are often a symptom rather than a cause of bad 
relations between States. Relations between Hungary and Slovakia 
have fluctuated considerably during the war (there was for instance a 
marked rapprochement in October, 1940). The basis of their relationship 
has been mutual suspicion of revisionist aims; minority grievances, real 
enough in themselves, have also served as an outlet for recrimination. 
While Germany seemed to be winning the war she was able to dominate 
the foreign policy of these two satellites, but by the autumn of 1943 
Slovakia was exploiting Hungary’s desire to leave the sinking ship and 
pursuing an openly aggressive policy towards her; she even threatened 
to take back her ceded territory, by force if necessary.1_ The military 
occupation of first Hungary and then Slovakia by Germany, and the 
rising of the Slovak patriots have precluded exploitation of Hungary’s 
present predicament by the Tiso Government. 

Whereas hostility to the Hungarians was deep-rooted in the Slovaks, 
hostility to the Jews had to be encouraged by political and economic 
argument. The Jews were said to be Communists. They were also said 
to be in possession of half of Slovakian wealth; out of 52,000 Jews who 
were compulsorily registered as property-holders 300 were millionaires; 
60 per cent of the timber trade was said to be in Jewish hands. The 
introduction of National Socialism meant, inevitably, an increase of 
anti-Semitic measures, which culminated in September, 1941 in the 
adoption of the Nuremberg Laws. 

In January, 1941 Tuka announced the “14 points of the Hlinka 
Guard” which was to bring the promised social revolution to the 
country. They included the reform of Parliament, protection of the 
family, improvement of the lot of the peasants, raising of the level of 
the industrial class, introduction of labour service, protection of 
religious freedom, and the final settlement of the Jewish problem. 
liso’s influence can be traced in this programme, which probably 
represented a compromise of his views with those of Tuka and Mach. 
“Nobody demands”, said Mach, ‘‘a turning away from a religious 
attitude on the part of the Slovak people’’, and the Germans themselves 
admitted that there were ideological reservations to the adoption of 
National Socialism in Slovakia, for 58 out of 61 local Hlinka Party 
leaders were priests. Tiso in his turn had found it necessary to convene 
4 meeting of the Catholic clergy to explain why he had been compelled 
to come to terms with the Nazis. 

_The fetters binding Slovakia to the Reich were strengthened in 
November, 1940. Following on the heels of Hungary and Rumania, 
Slovakia signed a protocol whereby she agreed to adhere to the Three- 
Power Pact. As the Axis star was still in the ascendant the fetters were 
hot at that time unwelcome; in addition, the Slovak Government’s 


1 P h 
The Czechoslovak Government in London does not recognize the annexation 
of Ruthenia or the Vienna Award. 
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vanity was flattered because (to quote Mach) Slovakia had ‘‘for the 
first time appeared in international life as an equal factor’. 

When Germany attacked Russia in June, 1941 she demanded 
Slovak troops for the eastern front. Slovaks had fought in the Polish 
campaign under compulsion, but were soon withdrawn from the 
fighting line because, according to reports received in London, the 
Germans suspected them of helping the Poles. Slovak troops were not 
asked to fight on the western front, and it had been one of Hitler’s 
boasts that his model satellite State had been spared the horrors of war. 
It was certainly true that in spite of local shortages of goods Slévakia 
had been spared the most severe hardships of a war-time economy, 
Now that she lay in the path of a new German military drive, however, 
she was compelled to work her passage, in common with the other 
satellites. Slovak troops were no more eager to fight the Russians than 
they had been to fight the Poles. It was admitted by the Slovak 
military authorities that for some months the Army did not take part 
in operations on the eastern front because of desertions and disorders. 
In September, 1941 Slovaks were reported to be taking part in the 
fighting, but rumours of mutinies and desertions continued to leak out. 
In January, 1943 it was found necessary to reorganize the Army. 
German officers were appointed to the motorized division and members 
of the German minority, who so far had had their own units within 
the Slovak Army, were now distributed among the Slovak troops. The 
recent action of the Slovak Army in joining forces with the patriots 
against the Government and the Germans has shown conclusively 
where its sympathies really lay. : 

In the autumn of 1941 rationing of bread, flour, sugar, and meat was 
introduced and the export of food was suspended. Plans were made in 
January, 1942 for an intensification of agriculture, including the import- 
ation of some 500 million crowns’ worth of agricultural machinery from 
Germany, in order that Slovakia might become self-sufficient in food 
The peasants had so far shown little enthusiasm for the Governments 
agricultural policy, and in July, 1941 the price of grain had to be raised 
to encourage them to hand over the whole of their crops. The black 
market flourished in spite of rationing, and in June, 1942 a Supreme 
Supply Board was established with the object of achieving a maximum 
rise in production coupled with speedy and fair distribution. Prices and 
wages were to be more strictly controlled than they had been pre- 
viously. Punishment for black market offences, which were already 
severe, was made heavier. The Labour Service was reorganized 00 
the German modei in March, 1942, and six months’ service was made 
compulsory for all between the ages of 18 and 25. Gypsies and othe! 
“‘asocial elements” were concentrated in 2 labour formations unde! 
strict supervision. An indication of Slovakia’s contribution to the Axs 
war effort was given by the Slovak Minister in Vienna in April, 1942 1n¢ 
statement in which he said that nearly half the able bodied men 0! 
Slovakia had been placed at the disposal of Germany, either as soldiers 
in Russia or as workers in the Reich. Germany also continued to b 
Slovakia’s most important trade partner, accounting in 1942 for 70 pe 
cent of her total trade. 

Throughout the war the Tiso Government has been faced wit! 
sabotage, apathy, and so called corruption amongst high officials. The 
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Czechoslovak Government in London exercised considerable influence 
over public opinion in Slovakia, as is shown by the abuse constantly 
showered upon it by the Slovak Government. In April, 1943 President 
Benes stated in a broadcast to Czechoslovakia that emissaries of the 
Slovak Government had already attempted to make contact with him 
to justify their actions in 1938 and 1939. This was emphatically denied 
by the Slovak leaders. Such a step would, however, be entirely con- 
sistent with an attempt to adapt foreign policy to the rising tide of 
public opinion when it seemed politic to do so. The signing of the 
Czechoslovak-Soviet Treaty in December, 1943, and the approach of 
the Soviet and Czech troops to the Carpathian borders in the spring of 
1944 was a source of encouragement to the resistance movement and of 
anxiety to the Government. Hungary was now occupied by German 
troops, and Slovakia herself was within range of Allied bombers. Thus 
the Government was faced simultaneously with the encroachment of 
the war and the threat of revolution. Its apprehension was clearly 
revealed in the press, in-articles which frequently gave two arguments: 
first that the German troops would be able to hold the Soviets, since 
the German Army was still invincible and there was therefore no cause 
for alarm, and, secondly, if the “‘Bolsheviks’’ did succeed in breaking 
through, the Slovaks could expect the direst fate at their hands. The 
forcefulness of the second of these two incompatible arguments was 
reduced by the announcement of the Czechoslovak-Soviet Agreement 
of April 30, 1944, for the administration of Czechoslovak territories after 
liberation.? 

[he Carpathians were an effective barrier, and the resistance move- 
ment was probably more greatly feared than the advent of the ‘‘Bolshe- 
vik murderers”. Delegates of the resistance movement had made 
contact with Dr. BeneS when he was in Moscow in December, 1943, and 
plans had then been made for a rising to take place either when the Red 
Army called for it, or when the Germans occupied Slovakia. The 
patriots then went ahead accumulating stocks of coal, oil, etc. in 
central Slovakia and organizing the machinery of the insurrection. 
Links were formed with the army and with reliable elements in the 
administration. Reports of sabotage by armed detachments were 
reaching London early in 1944, and to judge by the angry denials in the 
Slovak press were probably true. The Tiso Government attempted to 
counter broadcasts from the Czechoslovak Government and Moscow 


s¢xhorting the Slovaks to rise by appealing to the Slovaks’ common 


sense. It stressed the futility of trying to fight the Germans:—‘‘They 
oon us to fight with bicycles against tanks, while they fight over the 
Tadlo . 

By April it was admitted that a “‘state of emergency” existed, and a 
Bill was passed in the Diet making it compulsory for all persons living 
in Slovakia to report to the police any change of address and place of 
residence and any change in the number of members of a family. The. 
Bill aimed at “controlling unreliable elements among whom individuals 
who were hostile to the State and to public order were partly hiding”. 

Guerrilla activity had reached such a pitch of intensity that on Aug. 
12 the Government proclaimed martial law, and on Aug. 24 announced 


es For details of this agreement see the Bulletin of Oct. 28, 1944, Vol. XXI- 
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total mobilization. The partisans had been reinforced by trained 
officers and men, and modern weapons dropped by parachute. On Aug. 
26 Mach told the people that the country was virtually in a state of war 
and appealed to them for co-operation in order to avoid calling in Ger- 
man troops. On Aug. 27 German troops crossed the frontier, and this 
was the signal for the uprising. Two days later a large part of the 
Slovak Army joined the patriots, and a large section of the civil admin- 
istration, mayors, and police also joined the ranks of the insurgents, 
General Catlos, Minister of Defence, made a belated announcement 
that, their own military forces being insufficient, formations of the 
German Army were entering Slovakia to “‘protect’”’ her against the 
partisans. Meanwhile, the Government itself was thrown into confusion, 
Tuka resigned and was replaced by Stefan Tiso, a kinsman of the 
President, while General Catlos was dismissed and offered his service 
to the partisans. They, however, were doubtful of his integrity 
and his case is now before a People’s Court. 

The organization of the rising is in the hands of the Slovak National 
Council, which claims to exercise the supreme legislative, administrative, 
and juridical power throughout the liberated territories. It is composed 
of 50 per cent Socialists and Communists, the remainder. being repre- 
sentative of the Agrarian Party, the small tradesmen, and the National 
Democrats. Delegates of the Council who arrived in London for 
consultation with the Czechoslovak Government on Oct. 13 stated 
that there was no civil war, but a national struggle against the Germans. 
They also said that there was no fundamental difference of view be- 
tween the Council and the Government as to the national future of 
Czechoslovakia. The unanimity implied in the latter statement has 
been questioned, and it has been reported in the British press that there 
are divergences of view within Slovakia on the future constitutional 
position of Slovakia in the Republic. One section wishes for an autono- 
mous Slovakia within a federated Republic, and this view is said to be 
favoured by the Soviet Government. The BeneS Government and the 
Slovak National Council are reported to want a united decentralized 
State, neither federated nor autonomous. 

At first the rising went well and the partisans succeeded in holding 
the Germans. Liberated Slovakia comprised an area of approximately 
1,500 square miles centred on Banzka Bystrica (Neusohl). On Oct. 2, 
however, the Germans captured Zvolen (Altsohl), Banzka Bystrica, 
and Podbrezova, the arsenal of the Slovak forces. At the time 0 
writing no further news of the situation is available. The Red Amy 
has occupied Ruthenia, and handed over a large area to the control 0! 
the Czecholsovak State delegation. Soviet troops under Marshal 
Malinovsky are advancing on the Slovak border from the Hungaria! 
plain in the south, and troops under General Petrov are advancing ! 
the east: from Ruthenia, so that at the moment it looks as thougl 
-Slovakia’s liberation will ultimately be by Soviet forces. . 

J. & 
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MAIN EUROPEAN TRADE CURRENTS 1928-1938 


In the table under this heading in the Bulletin of Nov. 11 last, p. 
954, the figures of percentages in brackets in the last column under 
Composition of Intra-European Trade which read: 


38.8 should in fact read: 35.2 
31.5 28.5 
30.3 27.6 

9.4 8.6 


In the text of the article, on page 951, 19th line from the bottom, 
the words “‘nearly a tenth” should read: “‘over a twelfth’’. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

The 2nd Army met with very strong resistance in its advance towards 
Venlo, and, further south, in the woods north of Geilenkirchen. On 
Nov. 22 they entered Maasbree and reached points only 3 miles from 
Venlo; they also cleared an enemy bridgehead near Roermond, but the 
Germans made persistent and violent counter-attacks, and many 
positions changed hands several times. On-Nov. 23 some villages 
south-east of Maasbree and on the Helmond-Venlo line; also Hoven, 
north-east of Venlo, were taken, but the last was lost soon afterwards. 
By Nov. 24 Roermond had been occupied and forward elements had 
reached Blerick, a suburb of Venlo on the west bank of the Maas, but 
opposition was very determined and little progress was made for several 
days. East of Geilenkirchen also the Germans, who had been reinforced, 
fought with great violence, and for a whole week at Beeck the British 
forces could make no headway. On Nov. 26, after several days of very 
bad flying weather, good air support was able to be given, and the 
Maas defences were reached along a considerable stretch north and 
south of Blerick, but it was not until Dec. 2 that all the Germans were 
cleared out. The 2nd Army were now solidly established along the 
Maas, and on Dec. 4 the last German rearguard on the west bank 
opposite Venlo was disposed of. 

The U.S. 9th and Ist Armies continued their advance all along the 
front on Nov, 21, cleared some high ground near Linnich on the Roer, 
and captured several villages on the south side of the Aachen- Jiilich 
road and near Jiilich itself. Some 4,000 prisoners were taken. Next day 
Eschweiler was captured, against very strong opposition, which was 
also met with in the northern part of the Hiirtgen Forest. Six days of 
bitter fighting resulted in a gain of ground 7 miles deep, taking the 
Americans almost to the outskirts of Jiilich and to the south of the road 
from Aachen near Aldenhoven and further west. By Nov. 23 they had 
reached the Roer at two points just west of Jiilich and had also entered 


 Weisweiler, on the Inde east of Eschweiler, but had to fight hard to 


retain it. The importance of the battle now going on along a 20-mile 

front from east of Geilenkirchen down to the Hiirtgen Forest was shown 

by the fact that the Germans were using 12 of their best divisions 

against the 9th Army, chiefly in front of Jiilich, 6 or 7 of them, with 2 

tank battalions, against the British right flank and the U.S. 9th Army, 
1055 - caaliee 
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and 4 or 5 against the U.S. Ist Army’s right flank in the Aachen gap. 

On Nov. 25 the Ist Army, after 10 days’ battle, broke out of the 
Hiirtgen Forest on to the Cologne plain and reached Grosshau, while 
further north they cut the road to Diiren. The 9th meanwhile reached 
Koslar, near Jiilich, but had to deal with many powerful counter- 
attacks. Kirchberg and Altdorf were taken by Nov. 28, but house-to- 
house fighting went on in all these villages, and several of them changed 
hands many times. On Nov. 29 a new attack was begun north-west of 
Linnich, and the road to Lindern was cut. Further up the Roer 2 
bridges were destroyed, and all enemy resistance along the river 
between Barmen and Altdorf was now over. Lindern and Beeck were 
taken on Nov. 30, and more progress made along the Diiren road. 
Merode, just south of it, was reached on Dec. 1, and next day Jiilich 
and Linnich. This meant that the Roer had now been reached on a 
10-mile front from Linnich to Kirchberg, just south of Jiilich. That 
night a new attack was begun astride the motor road to Cologne which 
crossed the Roer just north of Diiren, and Luchem and Lucherburg 
were occupied. 

The 3rd Army were 4 miles inside Germany north-east of Metz on 
Nov. 21, and were also steadily gaining ground due east near St. Avold. 
Metz itself was occupied that day, with 1,500 prisoners, though several 
forts were still holding out. On Nov. 24 the Saar was crossed 25 
miles south of Saarbriicken and several places taken nearer that city, 
including Remering and Hilspruch. The Germans made many strong 
counter-attacks from the direction of Sarreguemines against the 
junction of the 3rd and 7th U.S. Armies, but by Nov. 26 American 
tanks were across the Saar in strength 18 miles south of that city. 
Meanwhile Merzig and Oberleuken (further north-west) had _ been 
entered, but violent fighting went on in both towns for several days. 
3rd Army prisoners taken since Nov. 8 now numbered over 21,000. 

On Nov. 27 St. Avold was captured, the Maginot Line was breached, 
and 3rd Army forces were in Germany on a front of 20 miles. Many 
strong counter-attacks were repulsed, and the frontier was crossed in 
new places near Saarlautern, after Villing and Teterchen had been 
occupied. On Nov. 29 Sarre Union was entered, 12 miles south of 
Sarreguemines, but the Germans made no less than 12 powerful 
counter-attacks that day alone. 

On Dec. 1 Gen. Patton’s troops reached the Saar above, at, and 
below Merzig, and next day entered Saarlautern, and: succeeded in 
capturing the bridge intact. Rehlingen was cleared of the enemy, 4s 
was also Sarre Union, after house-to-house fighting. Prisoners taken 
now numbered over 26,000. The 3rd Army was now at grips with the 
first of the Siegfried defences, which were many miles deep in the 
country just beyond the Saar. 

The 7th Army captured Sarrebourg on Nov. 21 and pushed quickly 
on eastward through the Saverne Gap. They also widened the corridor 
by gains to the north-east. By Nov. 23 they were fighting in Strasbourg 
and, with Gen. Leclerc’s 2nd Armoured Division, occupied the city 
next day, taking 5,000 prisoners, Further south, in the passes of the 
middle Vosges, they met very strong opposition, but by Nov. 27 they 
were through the Saale Pass running from St. Die to the Rhine Valley. 
They also.moved down the valley, northward from Strashourg, and by 
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the end of November were threatening Haguenau, an important 
communications centre. 

On Dec. 1 Mackweiler, east of Sarre Union, was taken; also Ingweiler 
further east again, on the line to Haguenau. Meanwhile, furious 
fighting went on round Strasbourg, and after a 48-hour battle the 
German bridgehead just east of the city was smashed, but the enemy 
blew up the road and rail bridges at Kehl. 

The French Ist Army cleared a large area north-west of Belfort and 
by Nov. 21 had taken Altkirch, south of Mulhouse, and made good 
progress northward. Mulhouse was captured on Nov. 22, and ground 
gained towards Colmar. On Nov. 30 they began the battle of Hiiningen 
for the crossing of the Rhine, and the town was abandoned by the 
enemy. - 

In the air bad weather restricted activity in the battle areas, but 
very heavy attacks were made on oil plant at Hamburg, Harburg, and 
Merseburg by Bs on Nov. 21, when 79 enemy ‘planes were destroyed 
for the loss of 48, and on Homberg (Ruhr) by Lancasters; targets at 
Dusseldorf, Hanover, Stuttgart, and Homberg on Nov. 22, when 10 
‘planes were shot down and 16 lost; Gelsenkirchen oil plant on Nov. 23 
without loss; the Leuna oil plant and plant at Lutzkendorf, storage 
tanks at Bingen, and many other targets on the railway on Nov. 25, for 
the loss of 17; oil plant at Misburg, and rail targets at Bielefeld, 
Hamm, etc., on Nov. 26, when 146 ’planes were destroyed for the loss 
of 50; Offenburg, Bingen, and Cologne targets on Nov. 27, when U.S. 
fighters shot down 98 and destroyed 4 on the ground in air combat over 
Miinster, Hanover, Brunswick, and Magdeburg for the loss of 1 bomber 
and 13 fighters; Nuremberg on Nov. 28, by Mosquitoes in strength; 
Misburg, Hamm, Dortmund, and Duisburg targets by Bs, Lancasters, 
and Mosquitoes on Nov. 29 for the loss of 4; Bohlen, Zeitz, Merseburg, 
Duisburg, and Lutzkendorf oil targets, Bottrop coking plant, Osterfeld 
benzol plant, Saar rail centres, etc., by Bs and Lancasters, for the loss 
of 56 bombers and 30 fighters (many pilots believed safe); Coblenz, 
Giessen, Hagen, and Bingen targets and Dortmund benzol plant on 
Dec. 2; and Kassel, Mainz, Giessen, Soest, Bebra, Oberhausen, Karls- 
ruhe, and Heilbronn targets by Bs and Lancasters on Dec. 4, in 3 major 
attacks. 

Night attacks included the bombing by Mosquitoes of Hanover and 
Berlin, and the breaching of the Mittelland Canal on Nov. 21 night 
between Bramsche and its junction with the Dortmund-Ems Canal, 
draining 17 miles of the latter and 15 of the Mittelland Canal. Lancas- 
ters made several raids on Coblenz, and attacked Aschaffenburg rail 
yards, Nordstern oil plant, Essen and Neuss railways, etc. During 
November V2 launching and storage sites were attacked 30 times, and 
great destruction done, and these operations continued daily. 

_At sea the loss of the trawler Colsay was announced on Nov. 23. 
Much destruction was done to enemy shipping off the Frisian Islands 
and off Norway. On Nov. 27 carrier aircraft sank 3 ships in a convoy 
and left 8 others on fire without suffering any loss or casualty. 

The reopening of the port of Antwerp was announced on Nov. 30. 

The Germans reported defensive successes against heavy attacks by 
superior numbers and claimed the. destruction of large numbers. of 
tanks. and the. recapture .of many. villages on various’sectors. of the 
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front. On Nov. 23 they stated that in the first week of ‘‘the new 
defensive battle’ in the Aachen sector the enemy had lost 320 tanks 
and over 20,000 men, while their own losses were far behind those of 
the Americans. Referring to the Anglo-American terror air attacks 
they stated, on Nov. 22, that the long-range battle against England 
could in no way be influenced by them, for it was impossible for the 
British air forces to hit the launching sites of the V2 weapon even with 
their pipoint bombing. They also reported each day the continuation 
of long-range fire on London, Antwerp, and Liége, which was getting 
heavier, day and night. 

On Nov. 28 Sertorius reported a big retreat north of Strasbourg in 
which the main body, from Sarre Union to points south-east of Hague- 
nau was retiring to a new line. On Dec. 2 they reported the blowing-up 
of the dam on the Lower Rhine south-west of Arnhem, flooding the 
British positions between Arnhem and Nijmegen. 


RUSSIA 

In Finland the whole northern part of Finnish Lapland was clear of 
the enemy by Nov. 23, and in Estonia the last of the Germans were 
driven out with the occupation of the whole of Oesel Island on Novy. 24. 
Three enemy destroyers, 2 tankers, and other vessels were sunk in 
operations off the southern tip of the island. 

In Latvia fighting continued east of Libau, but no Russian reports 
of this were issued. The Germans reported the defeat of Soviet attacks, 
including the smashing of attempts to break through south-east of 


Libau. They claimed the destruction of 158 tanks here between Nov. 19 
and 25. No reports were available of fighting elsewhere. 


SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE 

In north-eastern Hungary the Russians were in a position, by Nov. 22, 
to pass the Matra mountains at each end on their way to the Slovak 
frontier. On Nov. 23 they took Tokay, east of Miskolcz, and next day 
Mezoe-Zombor; also Cerna and other stations further east, near Cop, 
just over the Slovak border. Cop itself changed hands more than once, 
but was now in Russian hands. Prisoners taken since Nov. 8 now 
totalled some 15,000. 

Miskolez was reached on Nov. 25, but not occupied till Dec. 3 
Eger was captured on Nov. 30. Hatvan was also entered, less than 3 
miles east of Budapest and on the line to Miskolcz, while in Slovakia 
Michalovce and Humenne were both occupied, all on Nov. 26. 

On Nov. 28 the Russians reported that they were well across the 
Laborec on their way to Kosice and Presov, and were 30 miles inside 
Slovakia. Trebisov, west of the Ondava, was taken on Dec. 1, and 
Satoralja-Ujhely, further south on the Hungarian frontier, on Dec. 3. 
The railway line from Vranov to Trebisov was now firmly in Kussian 
hands. 

On Nov. 29 the 3rd Ukrainian Army with Yugoslav support attacked 
across the Danube just north of the Yugoslav frontier and captured 
Mohacs, Pecs, and Bataszek, and made very rapid progress west and 
north. By Dec. 2 Kaposvar, north-west of Pecs, Paks, on the Danube, 
and Szekszard had all been occupied, and next day Dombovar, Duna- 
féldvar,.and Tamasi. The Germans now. admitted that the position 
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here looked tragic, but said reserves were pouring into the Lake Balaton 
line, and on Dec. 4 the Russians identified 6 new divisions in the 
Kaposvar area. 

In Yugoslavia Tito’s H.Q. reported on Nov. 21 that the line of retreat 
of the Germans down in the mountains in the south-west had been cut. 
In Albania Tirana and Durazzo were clear of the enemy by Nov. 19. 
On Nov. 23 Tito’s H.Q. announced that all Macedonia was now freed, 
and that the large naval base in Kotor Bay had been captured. On 
Nov. 30 Kraljevo was taken, some 60 miles north-west of Nish, and on 
Dec. 4 Mitrovica, on the Save 40 miles north-west of Belgrade. 

On Dec. 1 it was announced that the whole of Crete had been freed, 
except for Suda Bay, Canea, and the Maleme airbase, where some 
10,000 Germans and 5,000 Italians were holding out without hope of 
assistance, 

Air attacks were made on German positions in Yugoslavia, including 
Podgorica, Novi Pazar, and places on the Brod-Serajevo railway. 
Targets at Brno and other places in Moravia were also bombed. 
Rhodes was attacked on Nov. 27, and air bases in the Budapest area 
on Dec. 1, when many German fighters were hit. 


ITALY 

A 3-days’ battle south of Faenza ended on Nov. 25 in the rout of the 
26th Panzer Division and the securing of 5 crossings over the Montone 
and Cosina rivers. The 8th Army then pushed north-west to very near 
Faenza and north-east across the country between the Montone and 
the Lamone. By Nov. 28 patrols were across the Lamone, but very stiff 
resistance was met between the two rivers, and very bad weather also 
seriously hindered the advance. Positions seized on the Lamone were 
extended north and south of Faenza and the east bank was cleared for 
several miles from that city by the end of November. On Dec. | it was 
stated that more progress had been made E. and N.E. of Faenza in the 
3-mile gap between the two rivers, but opposition was very strong. 

Otherwise no reports were available except of the heavy fighting in 
which the Poles and the Indians were engaged, with varying success. 

The air offensive against the enemy’s communications was main- 
tained in very bad weather. On Dec. | it was announced that a dam in 
the Brenner Pass had been breached, and unofficial reports indicated 
that the railway had been put out of action for a considerable time. 

German reports all spoke of successful defence against costly enemy 
attacks, but admitted slight losses of ground. 


PACIFIC AREA 

On Leyte the Japanese tried in vain to break the road block estab- 
lished by the Americans south of Limon, and on Nov. 23 U.S. troops 
drove through the Limon defences to the Leyte River. The Japanese 
Ist division had by now been virtually wiped out, but very bad weather 
slowed down all operations, and the Americans were able to do little 
more than maintain a blockade of Ormoc and clear the corridor there 
and to defeat with heavy loss “‘suicide’’ enemy counter-attacks in the 
centre of the island. 

All enemy attempts to reinforce their garrison were smashed at sea, 
no less than 7-convoys. being destroyed by air attacks which sank 29 
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transports and 18 destroyers and other escort vessels. The number of 
troops drowned was estimated at 25,000.. 

Tokyo was bombed 4 times within 8 days by Bs based on Saipan. 
The principal targets were aircraft factories and steel plant. Losses were 
almost negligible. Air attacks were also made on Manila airfields, 
Nanking, Shanghai, and Bangkok docks, the Palaus, Bonins, and 
Kuriles, airfields on Cebu and Negros and near Davao, and targets on 
Kavieng, Rabaul, and Bougainville. In the attack on Manila on Noy. 
18 at least 110 aircraft were destroyed. 

On Nov. 25 it was announced that U.S. submarines had sunk 27 ships, 
including a destroyer, 2 large transports, and 4 tankers, and, next day, 
that bombers had sunk 20 ships east of the Philippines, including a 
heavy cruiser and a destroyer, and had damaged 28 more. They also 
destroyed 86 aircraft off Luzon and over the island. 

The Japanese claimed the destruction of many Super-Fortresses in 
the Tokyo raids, e.g. 15 on Dec. 3 (when the actual loss was 1) stating 
that the enemy fled after dropping bombs at random, and that damage 
was slight. On Nov. 29, in a broadcast to the U.S.A. on this “indiscrim- 
inate bombing’’, they said that any airman carrying it out was not 
entitled to the protection of international law; such a person was an 
outlaw of society, and ‘for the security of the civilized world nothing 
must be left undone to bring him to just penitence’. 


_ Sino-Japanese War. The Japanese forces moving towards the 
Kweichow-Kwangsi border captured Hochih on Nov. 27, and on Dec. 4 
were reported to be near Tushan, well inside Kweichow and jon the 
railway to Kweiyang. The U.S. 14th Air Force evacuated Nanning, 
in southern Kwangsi, before the end of November. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

Good progress was made by both the East and West African forces 
towards Kalewa, and on Dec. 2 the East Africans occupied the town, 
which is at the confluence of the Chindwin and Myittha rivers and was 
an important enemy base. No Japanese now remained west of the 
Chindwin. The West Africans had blocked the river below the town 
for several days at the end of November, cutting the enemy’s main line 
of retreat. 

At Bhamo the Japanese counter-attacked frequently, but the Chinese 
got through the defences on the northern side and cut the road to 
Myothit. By Nov. 25 3 Chinese columns were almost in the town, and on 
Dec. 4 the airfield there was isolated from the Japanese garrison. Mean- 
while British troops were fighting hard in the railway corridor north of 
Pinwe, making steady progress, and on Dec. 1 captured the town, a 
place where road and rail converge 7 miles north of Naba junction. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


ALBANIA. Nov. 21.—The Free Yugoslav radio announced that 
Tirana and Durazzo had been liberated by the Albanian National 
Liberation Army. 

Nov. 28.—Food and supplies were dropped in Tirana by R.A.F. 
bombers in a special victory flight (the 32nd anniversary of Albania’s 


national day of liberation). 


BELGIUM. Nov. 25.—Demonstrations in Brussels resulted in a clash 
‘ith the police, when 2 grenades were thrown from the crowd and the 
slice replied by opening fire. The demonstrators, numbering 8,000- 
),000, belonged to the Independence Front and the Communist Party. 

some of them tried to enter the area of Government buildings and 
rroke through the police cordon. They carried banners demanding the 
esignation of the Premier, a new democratic Government, and supplies 
f food and coal. 45 people and 15 policemen were wounded. 

Nov. 26.—M. Pierlot made a speech about the demonstrations, in 
vhich about 1,000 of the crowd, he said, forced one police cordon and 
ushed back another. At that moment the gendarmerie brought up 
yrries and an armoured car and placed them across the street. A 
renade from the crowd fell into one of the lorries, and a gendarme 
hrew it back. It exploded in the crowd, injuring a number of people. 
Shots were fired, and the police had no alternative but to yield to the 
nob, contrary to orders, or to make use of their arms. On the point of 
eing overwhelmed they fired in their turn. Most of the shots were 
ired in the air; others hit the pavement and ricocheted among the 
‘rowd. Many of the persons injured or arrested were found to be in 
ossession of grenades or small arms ammunition, contrary to the 
irders of the organizers of the demonstration. 

M. Demany told the press that the Pierlot régime was responsible 
for “‘creating bloodshed’’. Since the Germans were driven out 2 traitors 
had been shot, out of the 60,000 collaborationists arrested. About 
10 per cent had been set free, and the biggest of them were still at 
large. ‘‘All we ask,” he said, “is that the big collaborationists of 
industry and finance be arrested and tried for treason. During the 
occupation they collaborated whole-heartedly with the Germans; now 
they are free and are sabotaging industry. The big industries are dead. 
Unemployment is serious, with only 30 per cent of industry in opera- 
tion,” 

Nov. 28.—The Chamber approved the Special Powers Bill by 116 
votes to 12, after M. Pierlot had announced to the House a series of 
drastic warnings. He said the Government had had to intervene to 
prevent armed motorized convoys of rebels from leaving Mons for 
Brussels, and he had ordered barricades to be erected round the House 

f Parliament and had called out the armed police. Certain irrespon- 
ible elements were trying to create an atmosphere of civil war, and 
‘coffins’, he said, ‘‘would be better platforms for some of these organi- 
zations’’. 

He then announced (1) a warning to the Drapeau Rouge that it 
‘ould be suspended if it continued to mislead the public and publish 
neitements to revolution; (2) the suspension of all political meetings 
nd processions; (3) the Government’s decision to regard dereliction of 
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duty by transport workers in war-time as a serious matter. He also 
declared that the fifth column was hiding in the ranks of those who 
were working for a revolution. They did not really want bread, work, 
coal, and justice; they were preparing war. 

M. Pierlot also stated that 34,000 members of the resistance move- 
ment were to be incorporated in the Army. 

The Government banned a mass meeting of the resistance groups and 
the Communist Party, and the Allied authorities posted armoured 
vehicles in positions to bar access to the chief Government buildings. 

Nov. 29.—A meeting was held between M. Pierlot, Gen. Gresset 
(Gen. Eisenhower’s representative), Gen. Erskine (deputy Supreme 
Commander of Belgium), British and American generals and economic 
experts and Belgian high officials. Gen. Gresset told M. Pierlot of the 
Supreme Commander’s desire to see the Belgian ports in use as soon as 
possible, and a committee composed of representatives of the Supreme 
Commander, one British and one American expert, and the Secretary- 
General of the Belgian Ministry of Economic Warfare was appointed to 
work out the imports programme. 

Nov. 30.—Antwerp was re-opened to shipping. 

Dec. 1.—Gen. Erskine, commenting on the use of British troops to 
guard Belgian Government buildings during the demonstrations that 
took place on Nov. 28, said ‘‘Allied troops in Belgium are not the 
imstrument of the Belgian Government; they are here to fight the Ger- 
mans. To do that they must see that lines of communication are safe- 
guarded. They act only for military reasons.”” Outlining the work of the 
S.H.A.E.F. military mission, he said that food was now available for a 
diet of 1,400 to 1,500 calories; the output in the coal mines that month 
would be 900,000 tons compared with 2 million tons before the war. 
More coal was being mined than could be distributed. 


CANADA. Nov. 22.—Mr. Mackenzie King presented the House of 
Commons with the correspondence that had passed between himself 
and Mr. Ralston since the latter resigned from the Defence Ministry. 

Nov. 23.—The Prime Minister announced in the House of Commons 
that an Order in Council had been passed extending the area in which 
16,000 conscripts might serve to include Britain and the European 
and Mediterranean war theatres. The Minister of Defence stated that 
except for some 16,000 men the authorities would be able to meet all 
requirements from volunteers. It was the intention of the Government 
to maintain the voluntary system to the limit, but 5,000 additional 
trained infantrymen must be available early in December to safeguard 
the reinforcement position at the end of January, and the remainder 
would be needed for February and March. The power given by the 
Order-in-Council would be used only to the extent necessary to make 
up the number required, and meanwhile he intended to appeai to the 
drafted men to become general service men. 

The Minister for Air resigned because he opposed conscription for 
oversea service. 

Demonstrations against conscription were held in Quebec. 

Nov. 27.—The Prime Minister, opening a debate in Parliament 00 
the man-power question, introduced a motion requesting the aid of 
the Commons for the Government’s policy of maintaining a vigorous 
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war effort. He had asked Mr. Ralston whether he was prepared to 
form a Government, but he had declined, as had other members of the 
Cabinet, and as he himself could see no prospect of an alternative 
Government and was unable to suggest a dissolution he then urged his 
Cabinet to arrive at some measure of agreement that would reflect a 
unified policy, particularly in meeting the urgent need for reinforce- 
ments for oversea. That policy was secured by the proposal to introduce 
an Order-in-Council conscribing 16,000 men. 

Unless the Members could unite in a reasonable measure to support 
an Administration that could carry on “at this time of war’’ the 
country would face the possibility of anarchy while its men were 
fighting oversea, and he would have to resign if he did not receive the 
support of the House. It was easy to criticize the Government and put 
forward an opposite policy, but unless men were prepared to take the 
responsibility for carrying out other policies they had no right to 
leave a Ministry in a condition where the whole structure was almost 
certain to collapse. 

Vhat they had met for was to help the men oversea, and nothing 
more than that. It would not help the Army to defeat the present 
Government and possibly to force a General Election. 

The Prime Minister also announced that he had accepted the resig- 
nation of Mr. Power as Minister for Air. 

It was announced in Ottawa that war casualties up to Sept. 30 
totalled 70,607, of which 26,212 were killed or presumed killed, and 
32,157 were wounded. 


Nov. 28.—A military spokesman at Terrance, British Columbia, 
told the press that 3 regiments of drafted men there had been demon- 
strating against conscription for 3 days, demanding to be returned to 
their homes in Quebec. Their action amounted to mutiny, and their 
pay and allowances would be stopped while they refused to take 
orders from their officers. They had sent messages to the Prime 
Minister through their commanding officer, listing their grievances. 
He estimated that 25 per cent of the troops in the area were actively 
involved; the remainder were forced in by intimidation. 

Nov. 29.—Mr. Mackenzie King, speaking in the Commons, deprecated 
the use of the word “‘mutiny”’ to describe the demonstrations of the 
troops at Terrance. 

Gen. McNaughton announced that voluntary enlistments reached 
the record figure of 1,800 during the preceding week. 

Lord Keynes arrived in Ottawa to discuss the adjustments of the 
munitions programmes after the end of the European war. 


CHINA. Nov. 23.—Gen. Wedemeyer told the press in Chungking 
that Gen. Chiang Kai-shek had accepted the general concept of a plan 
he had submitted for disposing the Chinese forces to meet the Japanese 
threat. The redisposition of certain troops for this purpose was already 
in ae out. He had had two satisfactory conferences with Gen. 

1en Cheng. 

He emphasized that the U.S. forces must get a lodgement in China. 
The Japanese had already gone over to continental strategy for the 
final phase of the war, i oi oye ate 
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Nov. 27.—British and U.S. nationals were advised by their Embas- 
sies to leave Kweichow and the unoccupied parts of Hunan. 

Dec. 3.—General Chiang Kai-shek said at a press conference that jf 
the Government were overthrown and China defeated war in Asia would 
be prolonged for 5 or 10 years. Since the arrival of Mr. Nelson, Gen. 
Hurley, and Gen. Wedemeyer an ideal relationship between the 
Governments of China and the United States had been created. 

Dec. 4.—Mr. T. V. Soong was appointed acting President of the 
Executive Yuan, in place of General Chiang Kai-shek, who was to devote 
his full time to the war. 

Mr. Donald Nelson left for the United States. 


EGYPT. Nov. 21.—It was learnt that Abdul Rahman el Azzam 
had been appointed Minister Plenipotentiary to deal with questions 
regarding Arab unity. 

Nov. 26.—Cairo radio reported that the King had received Gen. de 
Gaulle. M. Bidault was also in Cairo. 


EIRE. Nov. 21.—Gen. Mulcahy, president of the Fine Gael party, 
said at their annual congress that geographically, economically, 
socially, and politically their interests were so closely entwined with 
those of Great Britain that it was inconceivable that they could take 
their place in any security scheme in which British was not included. 
Everything they had seen in the war should convince them that their 
security could be planned only in combination with a powerful ally or 
allies. Even in a world combination such as the new League of Nations 
they could not fail to realize that the security of Britain and themselves 
was completely interdependent. The necessary preliminary, therefore, to 
any entry into either discussions or decisions before joining in a world 
combination of military security should be discussion and decision 
with Great Britain for the mutual defence of their two countries. 

Dec. 1.—The Dail, on a motion by Mr. de Valera, approved a vote of 
£100,000 for the relief of distress in Italy. 


FINLAND. Dec. 2.—Gen. Valve was appointed Minister of Defence, 
in succession to Gen. Walden, whose health had broken down. 


FRANCE. Nov. 21.—M. Bidault, the Foreign Minister, said in the 
Consultative Assembly that France would never agree to be limited 
to the west. She had a moral and material responsibility farther 
east. France and Russia had a great task before them. They would 
accomplish it together. 

M. Massigli, French Ambassador in London, was appointed French 
representative on the European Advisory Commission. J 

General Eisenhower, in a survey of the ‘“‘bad-weather battles ’, said 
that the enemy’s breaking point would come, but his morale was not 
yet broken. The crescendo of the offensive must constantly go up and 
reach its peak on the day of surrender. The operations ahead would 
need worlds of ammunition and winter clothing, trucks and guns. 
Unless the entire Allied nations pulled their weight they were merely 
postponing victory. A German retreat across the Rhine was unlikely. 
The enemy was left with no alternative but to fight it‘out where he was. 
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Nov. 22.—General de Gaulle said in the Assembly that the settlement 
of Germany’s fate was for France a matter of life and death. The 
Rhine was the “security frontier’ indispensable for France, Holland, 
and a part of England. France hoped for a reconciliation with Italy, 
provided that Italy confirmed in written form the settlement of pre-war 
disputes which had been achieved by events. France also intended to 
recover everything that had been taken from her in the Far East. 
“France has reappeared”, he said, “‘and with France her rights and 
duties”. 

The Assembly unanimously adopted a motion of confidence in the 
Government. 

An agreement was signed with the Belgian Foreign Minister and the 
Finance Minister for the exchange of French ore for Belgian coal, the 
first measure for the resumption of economic relations. 

Nov. 24.—M. Favre, a former Minister, was sentenced to hard labour 
for life by a provincial court for denouncing patriots to the Gestapo. 
The arrest was announced of the principal directors of Air France, 
including Gen. Pujo, the former chairman, and 4 others, on charges of 
treason by the delivery to the Germans of aircraft and other material, 
and by the despatch to Germany of personnel, with the approbation of 
Vichy. 

Gen. de Gaulle, M. Bidault, and Gen. Juin left for Egypt by air. 

Nov. 25.—M. Lehman arrived in the country from London . 

An explosion in a chateau in the Aix-en-Provence region killed 18 
and wounded 40 F.F.I. men of the Vaucluse Department. 

Nov. 26.—Gen. de Gaulle and M. Bidault in Cairo. (see Egypt.) 

Nov. 27.—Paris radio announced that a deal amounting to about 
£140 million had been concluded with the United States, to come into 
operation on July 1. The main items to be imported were material 
for harbours, rail and road transport, and rubber. 

Nov. 28.—Boero and Neroni, convicted of the murder of M. Mandel, 
Minister of the Interior, in June, 1940, were executed in Paris. 

The Minister of the Interior stated that the explosion on Nov. 25 was 
due to the detonation of a stock of munitions in the cellars. 

Nov. 29.—S.H.A.E.F. announced that Marseilles and the Rhéne 
Valley trunk railway were now operating efficiently. Supply problems 
did not exist in the south. 

The British Chancellor of the Exchequer arrived in Paris. 

M. Henri Bonnet was appointed Minister in Washington. 

The Council of Ministers approved an ordinance nationalizing the 
coal mines of the departments of the Nord and Pas de Calais. 


GERMANY. Nov. 21.—Total suspension of Swedish iron ore exports 
toGermany. (see Sweden.) 

Nov. 22.—It was reported in Stockholm that a Wilhelmstrasse 
spokesman had stated that Germany “‘with regret, had said farewell to 
Hitler’s plan for a new order in Europe”. 

_ Nov. 23.—The first trials by a British military court of German 
civilians charged with breaches of the Allied Commander’s law regard- 
ing frontier control were held in a town on the Maas front. 

Goebbels, in Das Reich, said that if the Germans to-day saw cultural 
values crumbling to dust and ashes they could only bear it in the 
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knowledge that everything was at stake. It would be “quite incompre- 
hensible and completely unbearable if this woeful pilgrimage of the 
German people were not crowned with success. History cannot surely 
be so unjust”. He also said, ‘“‘We Germans have never held the opinion 
that war is something to strive for. We do not feel ourselves superior 
to other nations. We only know that the whole world is making a dead 
set at us and has not yet succeeded in overwhelming us. The German 
people are waging this war on the principle of the ancient Teutonic 
mode of deciding a suspected person’s guilt or innocence by subjecting 
him to physical test. In our deep faith lies also our mysterious power 
which we have displayed in all critical situations of the war and for 
which the world admires us... A clear political will which cannot be 
shaken by anyone is the best pre-requisite for victory. We possess 
this, and are thus superior to the enemy. War is not an arithmetical 
problem, but a spiritual and ethical trial of strength”’ 


Nov. 25.—The press reported between Nov. 22 and 25 the execution 
of 39 persons, including 10 women, 13 of them for capital crimes such 
as the murder of S.S. men. 

Nov. 28.—Dittmar, in a broadcast, said momentous events were 
set in motion on the Western front a week ago, and they had “brought 
about a critical situation, full of tension, and pregnant with decisions”. 
The capture of Mulhouse and Strasbourg, coupled with the invasion of 
the Saverne depression, placed the German armies in a serious position 
they had not bargained for. He paid the enemy the compliment of 
saying they had put to good use the big battalions at their disposal, but 
he refused to regard what had happened in the south as symptomatic. 
The last word had not yet been spoken. 

“We are not yet sufficiently strong’, he went on, “‘but there is a 
chance that we may become strong. We are still fighting before the last 
resistance line, and every day gained, every tank destroyed, every 
enemy soldier killed in this forefield furthers both our organization and 
our arming. Such considerations are of decisive importance at the 
present time.” 

Dec. 1.—The High Command issued a statement that the question 
was being examined whether Germany should continue to be bound by 
the Geneva and Hague Conventions, as well as other international 
agreements, in view of the threat that German hostages would be 
shot in Alsace if sniping by civilians in Strasbourg continued. 

Dec. 3.—It was announced in Berlin that the East Prussian defences 
were now considered impregnable, but that over a million foreign 
labourers were still digging there, with 100,000 German soldiers and 
400,000 civilians putting the finishing touches. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Nov. 21.—The King approved the following 
appointments:—Minister of Works, Mr. Duncan Sandys; Minister 
Resident in the Middle East, Sir Edward Grigg; and Minister Resident 
in West Africa, Captain Harold Balfour. It was also announced that, 
the scope of the Ministry of Economic Warfare having greatly declined, 
such work that remained (mainly in connection with the blockade of 
Japan) would be transferred to other Departments. The winding up 
process would be completed by Dec. 31. 
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Nov. 22.—A second White Paper on the Dumbarton Oaks proposals 
entitled ‘A Commentary” was published. Cmd. 6571. 

Nov. 23.—The Ministry of Supply announced that there had been 
no shortage of shells in the British Army nor any prospect of a shortage. 

The International Air Traffic Association met in London, and was 
attended by representatives of 15 member companies in Great Britain, 
Belgium, India, Switzerland, the United States, France, Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Norway, Holland, Poland, and Sweden, and 
by representatives of the Polish and Norwegian air forces. It passed a 
resolution expressing the belief that a world-wide organization of air 
transport operators was essential to the development of international 
air transport. 

Nov. 24.—A White Paper was published setting out the help given 
to the Allies under the system of Lend-lease or Mutual Aid, Cmd. 6570. 
It covered the period from July, 1943 to June, 1944. The total value, 
of aid was shown as £1,079,648,000, apportioned as follows: U.S.A., 
£604,730,000; U.S.S.R., £269,457,000; Poland, £120 million; Turkey, 
{20,681 ,000; Czechoslovakia, £18,629,000; France, £13,600,000; Greece, 
£12,368,000; Portugal, £11,133,000; and China, £9,050,000. 

Nov. 25.—Gen. Maitland Wilson was appointed head of the British 
Joint Staff Mission in Washington and the Prime Minister’s personal 
representative on military matters with the President of the United 
States, in succession to Sir John Dill. Gen. Alexander was created a 
Field Marshal and appointed to be Supreme Allied Commander, 
Mediterranean Theatre. Gen. Mark Clark was C.-in-C. of the Allied 
5th Group of Armies in Italy. 

Nov. 28.—A White Paper was published giving “statistics relating 
to the war effort of the United Kingdom’’. Cmd. 6564. It showed that 
out of a population of 46,750,000, the Armed Forces had absorbed 
4,969,000; whole-time Civil Defence, 281,000; Munitions, 5,060,000; and 
other basic industries, 6,700,000. Casualties of all kinds to the Armed 
Forces to Sept. 3, 1944 were 563,112; merchant seamen lost were 
29,629; and up to Aug. 31, civilians killed were 57,298 and seriously 
injured 78,818. Fifty-seven per cent of all the male population between 
18 and 40 had served or were serving in the Armed Forces. 

Of the persons employed in manufacturing industries 76 per cent were 
on Government work, 20 per cent on work for the home market, and 4 
per cent on producing goods for export. Persons doing part-time 
voluntary service included 1,750,000 men in the Home Guard, 1,250,000 
men and 350,000 women in Civil Defence, over 1 million women in the 
W.V.S., and several million of both sexes on fire guard duties. — 

rhe total output of tanks was 25,116, of carriers and armoured cars 
74,802, wheeled vehicles 919,111, machine guns 317,000, sub-machine 
guns 3,412,000, and anti-tank mines, etc. 17,235,000. Aircraft totalled 
7 the monthly output rising to 2,435 in the first 6 months of 

Naval tonnage constructed included 722 “major war vessels’, and 
the total of all craft was 1,907,000 tons. Merchant tonnage construction 
was 4,717,000 tons. Repairs to merchant ships absorbed more than 
half the manpower available. Losses of merchant ships to the end of 
1943 totalled 11,643,000 tons, over half the total losses of British, 
Allied, and neutral ships. ' 
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Tonnage of imports (excluding those from Eire and petroleum 
imports) fell from 55 million tons pre-war to 26,400,000 tons in 1943. 
Imports of food stuffs fell from 22 million tons pre-war to 11} million 
in 1943. The output of human food from British agriculture rose by 
70 per cent. j 

The proportion of total personal incomes paid out in income tax 
rose from 9.9 per cent pre-war to 15.2 in 1943. The aggregate of private 
savings in the 4 years 1940.to 1944 was £6,045 million, and of smal] 
savings lent to the Government £2,387 million. To help to finance the 
war Britain sold £1,065 million oversea assets and incurred oversea 
liabilities totalling £2,300 million. 

Out of 13 million houses 202,000 were destroyed, 255,000 rendered 
uninhabitable, and 4,073,000 damaged. 

Mr. Churchill, replying to questions in Parliament, said that if 
factory workers maintained—and they might even improve upon—the 
existing planned output, there was no reason to suppose that the 
British armies would be short of the necessary ammunition to fight 
their battles. There were also very considerable reserves, the use of 
which depended upon the varying estimates made as to the duration 
of German resistance. 

Nov. 29.—Sir John Anderson in Paris. (see France.) 

The King opened the 10th session of Parliament. The Speech from 
the Throne outlined the Government’s plans for transition from war to 
peace and the legislation for which approval would be asked, including 
the prolonging of the period covered by the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Act of 1940 and the increase of provision of funds authorized 
under that Act. 

The Prime Minister emphasized that the country’s affairs must 
continue to be dominated by the war and warned the House against 
indulgence in the feeling that the war would soon be over. His present 
inclination was not to mitigate his previous forecasts or guesses that 
the war would be over in the late spring or early summer but rather to 
leave out the word “early” before “summer’’. He outlined the war 
situation in the west, with special praise for the achievements of the 
French, which showed that “the French Army will rise again and be a 
great factor in the life of France and Europe’’. In the operations in 
Holland, including the opening up of Antwerp, British and Canadian 
forces suffered about 40,000 casualties. This last lap of the war was just 
the moment not to slacken. Theymust remember that the enemy, whose 
country was invaded, had the supreme stimulus which they in England 
had responded to in 1940 and 1941. Referring to the business of the 
session, he said that the tenure of Parliament depended on the official 
end of the war with Germany. There was no question of postponing the 
dissolution in order to carry a programme of legislation which, vith the 
best will in the world, could not be carried that session. 

Lord Keynes in Ottawa. (see Canada.) 

Nov. 30.—Mr. Churchill made a statement in Parliament on the Lend- 
lease discussions which had been going on in Washington between 4 
British mission, headed by Lord Keynes, and the U.S. Administration. 
After a reminder that the Lend-lease Act was for the defence of the 
United States, and was strictly limited to what was necessary for the 
most effective prosecution of the war, he said the defeat of Germany 
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would make possible large reductions of some of their own requirements 
to perhaps not much more than half they had been receiving in 1944. 
The prolongation of the war meant that certain improvements were 
essential if their national economy was to be fully effective for the 
prosecution of the war. Fatigue and abstinence carried too far and 
endured too long could impede the effectiveness of a people at war at 
least as much as more sensational forms of privation. After the defeat 
of Germany there must be some release of manpower to increase the 
supplies for essential civilian consumption, some improvements in 
standards and variety of diet, some devotion of current resources to the 
provision of houses, and a serious effort to rebuild the export trade, 
without which they could not live in future. 

But it was no part of the Lend-lease Act to provide general relief, 
or to prepare for post-war reconstruction, or to aid their export trade. 
As the war proceeded the nature of the most effective aid for its 
prosecution gradually changed in detail, and a programme of lend- 
lease after the defeat of Germany had now been planned with the 
U.S. Administration to maintain Britain’s fighting power against 
Japan. This would include the provision of materials and even com- 
plete houses from America to meet some of their needs for emergency 
houses for war workers, the principle having been recognized that the 
provision of such shelter for bombed-out war workers was an essential 
condition of a fully effective contribution to final victory and, therefore, 
a war need eligible for lend-lease aid. Finally, they had been able to 
reduce the lend-lease programme so that there would be no obstacle to 
the efforts they must begin, directly Germany was defeated, to increase 
the export trade. In certain fields they had been able to anticipate 
these changes in that programme and work on the basis of a new one 
from the beginning of 1945. From-that date they would no longer 
receive shipments under lend-lease of any manufactured articles for 
civilian use which entered into export trade, nor of many raw and 
semi-fabricated materials, such as iron and steel. Consequently, in 
accordance with the White Paper of 1941, they would be free to export 
a wide range of goods made from them. After the defeat of Germany 
exporters would be subject only to those inevitable limitations which 
were dictated by the needs of the war against Japan. 

Statement on the future of lend-lease by a United States committee. 
(See U.S.A.) 

Dec. 1.—Speaking at a meeting to mark Yugoslav National Day, 
Dr. Marusic, Deputy Prime Minister, said there was no doubt that the 
regions which came under Italian rule as a result of the Pact of London 
of April 26, 1915 would return to their mother country. 

In his reply to the debate in the House of Commons, Mr. Eden said 
that an essential factor in their plans and policy for the future was the 
Germans’ belief that it was their destiny to be the dominating Power 
of the world. Until that belief was eradicated ‘‘we should be at the 
mercy of any Hitler who came along’. The Government had a three- 
fold aim:—first, victory, which meant the continuation of unity in the 
great coalition; second, order behind the lines of the armies; third, fair 
and untrammelled elections of governments, dynasties, and parliaments 
alike. The Cabinet was trying to give the countries of Europe the best 
chance it could to express their own will in their own way, irrespective 
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of considerations of Right and Left. The Belgian Government when 
appointed included all parties. The Communists had left the Govern. 
ment, but it still had the support of all the other parties, which repre- 
sented the overwhelming majority of the country. It had been sug- 
gested that the British Government never supported authority on the 
Left, but they had been the first to recognize Marshal Tito—far in 
advance of the Soviet Government. Italy was a country with whom 
they had been at war, and whose record under Mussolini had been 
shameful. The Government were perfectly entitled to express their 
views about the appointment of any statesman in Italy, particularly 
the Foreign Secretary. Count Sforza had worked against Signor 
Bonomi, who had given the British loyal support, and the Government 
therefore did not feel that “he would be a particularly happy choice 
for that post’. The Government had no intention of interfering with 
the right of the Greeks to choose freely both the régime and the system 
of government. 

Dec. 2.—A message was issued from Downing Street stating that 
“the Prime Minister wishes it to be known that Gen. Scobie’s message 
of Dec. 1 to the Greek people, stressing the need for unity and em- 
phasizing our full support of the present Greek Government, was made 
with the knowledge and entire approval of his Majesty’s Government”. 





GREECE. Nov. 24.—E.L.A.S. supporters killed one of the newly 
appointed officers of the Army in the centre of Athens. In Macedonia 
Bulgarian troops were reported to be making forays across the Greek 
frontier, killing and capturing Greeks who opposed them, and in places 
on both sides of the frontier Bulgarians were stated to be fomenting 
the movement for an antonomous Macedonia. 

Nov. 25.—The Prime Minister appointed Gen. Sariyannis, Under- 
Secretary for War, in place of M. Lambrianidis, who remained a 
Minister without Portfolio. The reason given officially was that M. 
Lambrianidis had appointed to the National Guard 14 officers about 
whom left-wing Ministers had “serious reservations’. 

Gen. Sariyannis represented E.A.M., which now had 7 members in 
a Cabinet of 24. 

British G.H.Q. issued a statement that talks would continue between 
Gen. Scobie and Gen. Sarafis and Col. Zervas concerning the disband- 
ment of the irregular forces. Col. Zervas stated publicly that the 
E.D.E.S. would obey the Government’s orders and the nation’s wishes, 
and disband because Greece needed peace and order. 

Nov. 29.—M. Papandreou, in a statement, accused the Communist 
Party of inciting the people to civil war. M. Zevgos told the press that 
the only solution the Left Wing parties would support was the total 
dissolution of all existing armed forces, including the Gendarmerie and 
the “‘Sacred”” Regiment (formed in Egypt under Allied Command). 

Dec. 1.—Gen. Scobie addressed a message to the people to reassure 
them of the British Forces’ intentions. He reminded them that the 
British troops came, first to drive out the invader, secondly to bring 
relief, thirdly to help restore prosperity. The third task depended for 
its success on the establishment of the Government’s authority through- 
out the country and the restoration of public confidence. He stood 
firm behind the existing constitutional Government until the State 
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could be established with legal armed force behind it, and free elections 
could be held. 

Dec. 2.—Message from the British Government. (see Great Britain.) 

Six of the representatives of E.A.M. in the Cabinet resigned when 
asked to sign the decree ordering the disbandment of all resistance 
forces on Dec. 10. One of them, M. Zevgos, protested against the 
announcement of support for the Government made by Gen. Scobie, 
describing it as a “unilateral decision”. The Central Committee of 
E.A.M. decided to hold a protest meeting the next morning, but this 
was prohibited by the Government. 

The Cabinet decided to give Ministries to M. Lambrianidis and M. 
Cartalis, and to bring in more members of Liberal and Popular parties. 
[t also signed the order for the disbanding of E.L.A.S. and E.D.E.S. 

Dec. 3.—E.A.M. supporters demonstrating in the centre of Athens 
were fired on by the police and 15 of them killed and 148 wounded. 
After the first shots firing broke out in many places, including the 
police station, the Foreign Ministry, and the Ministry of the Interior, 
and continued for nearly an hour in spite of violent protests by in- 
dividual British officers. The police stated that 1 policeman was killed 
and 3 wounded. 

The fact that British armoured cars were on the roads before the 
shooting began caused the crowd to associate the firing with Britain. 

M. Papandreou broadcast an appeal for unity, declaring that the 
Government’s conscience was clear and that all responsibility before 
history and before the nation was upon the leaders of the extreme Left. 
It seemed that they accepted the existence of a Government of National 
Unity, but on condition that material force was in their hands, and 
therefore when the time for disbanding arrived they rose in protest. 
By armed demonstrations, a general strike, and the re-establishment of 
the central committee of E.L.A.S. they were leading the country to 
civil war. In vain they accused the Government of threatening the 
liberties of the people and turning towards reaction. The law for the re- 
organization of the army had been approved by the Cabinet unanimously. 

Declaring that the motherland had survived the blows of three 
barbarous invaders, but would not survive the blows of her children, 
he appealed to the young men of Greece not to turn their weapons 
upon their country. 

All police detachments were withdrawn from the centre of the city 
and replaced by the newly-formed National Guard. The military 
command imposed a curfew in Athens and the Piraeus. 

Shooting between E.A.M. supporters and Nationalists broke out in 
the suburb of Theseum. E.A.M. were reported to be in control of the 
Kephissia quarter. 

Dec. 4—An armed body of E.L.A.S. troops which entered the Athens- 
Piraeus area during the night was surrounded by British troops and 
disarmed. No shots were fired. 

Gen. Scobie issued a proclamation reiterating that ‘“‘with the vast 
majority of Greeks, I stand firmly behind the constitutional Govern- 
ment and shall aid them to the limit of my resources until the Greek 
State can be established, with lawful armed force behind it, and free 
elections can be held”. He ordered E.L.A.S. troops and police to leave 
a large area round Athens and the Piraeus. Forces found in this area 
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after midnight, Dec. 6, would be regarded as “‘enemies’’. Any move- 
ment of E.L.A.S. troops in the hinterland of Attica would be regarded as 
hostile. From 4 p.m. such acts as disarming the Government police 
would be considered hostile and dealt with accordingly. 


HUNGARY. Nov. 22.—Swiss reports stated that Szalasy’s Cabinet 
had left Budapest to a place near the Austrian frontier. According to 
Russian reports the Germans were blowing up buildings in the city 
and preparing for house-to-house fighting there. ' 

Nov. 27.—Reports reaching Moscow indicated that, except for 
attempts of the Arrow Cross Party to seize power, the local population 
in the areas reached by the Russian forces were causing little trouble, 
and the Russians were respecting the authorities of the Horthy régime. 
Leaflets were dropped by Soviet aircraft over areas not yet occupied 
reminding the inhabitants that Horthy had delegated full authority 
to his chief of staff, who was now collaborating with the Red Army. 


INDIA. Dec. 4.—The members of the Standing Committee of the 
Chamber of Princes tendered their resignations to the Viceroy. 

The opening of the session of the Chamber was postponed. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru announced the names of the conciliation 
committee set up by the non-party leaders’ conference. He said that the 
committee would not attempt to frame a Constitution, but would 
suggest a basis on which a Constitution might be built. The standing 
committee of the conference issued a statement urging the immediate 
ending of the Governor’s rule in 6 of the ‘‘section 93’’ (Act of 1935) 
Provinces. It stressed the growing resentment of the people at the 
Governors’ use of their absolute power in these Provinces. It urged the 
release of the Congress Working Committee members, and noted “‘with 
deep regret”’ that the British Government still persisted in its policy of 
doing nothing to change the constitutional status of the Central Govern- 
ment during the war, and that no practical steps had been taken to give 
effect to pledges given in Parliament about self-government after the 
war. 


IRAN. Nov. 21.—M. Bayatt, formerly Minister without Portfolio, was 
asked by the Shah to form a new Cabinet. 
Nov. 26.—M. Bayatt formed a Government, with Muhsin Rais as 
Foreign Minister, and Muhammed Sururi, the Interior. 
Nov. 27.—Gen. de Gaulle and M. Bidault arrived in Teheran, and the 
General was received by the Shah. 


ITALY. _Nov. 24.—Mechanized detachments of Italian troops I 
equipped with British material paraded in Rome. They had bee? 
organized and trained in 4 months by the British mission and the 
Italian staff. 
Nov. 25.—The leaders of the six parties met, on Signor Bonomis 
suggestion, to try to agree on terms for a reshuffle of the Cabinet, but 
failed to find a solution satisfactory to them all. 
Nov. 26.—Signor Bonomi resigned, owing to differences in the 
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Cabinet regarding the methods used in cleansing the Administration 
of Fascists and the control of the Ministry of the Interior. 

Leaders of all six parties approached him later with a combined 
resolution requesting him to resume office, declaring that “‘the interests 
of the country and the political situation require that the Government 
should continue to be the expression of the six parties of the present 
Coalition”. 

Nov. 27.—The party leaders met twice to discuss the composition 
of the Cabinet, and agreed on Count Sforza as Foreign Minister. (The 
portfolio had hitherto been held by Signor Bonomi and the current 
work done by the Under-Secretary, who had resigned just before the 
Cabinet crisis, largely because Count Sforza constantly interfered in 
the work of his Department.) 

Nov. 28.—The British Ambassador was understood to have inti- 
mated to the party leaders that the British Government would not 
take a favourable view of the appointment of Count Sforza as Foreign 
Minister. He also told them that the constant wrangling among the 
six parties which professed to represent the nation had caused much 
concern in London, and that the British Government would prefer to 
see them pulling together in order to assist the Allied war effort as 
much as possible. 

Count Sforza resigned his chairmanship of the coalition conference. 

The Action Party pronounced against entering a Government under 
Signor Bonomi. 

Nov. 29.—The Socialist made a similar pronouncement. They also 
attacked Signor Bonomi for the manner in which he had opened 
the crisis; the British Government for their attitude to Count Sforza; 
and the Liberals for being reactionaries. They declared they would 
only join a Government which took a strong stand against reactionary 
forces and enjoyed a position vis-a-vis the Allies based on complete 
freedom of action. 

A message from the Committee of National Liberation in northern 
Italy said that no Government would have its support which was not 
based on the Committee. 

Nov. 30.—The Crown Prince asked Signor Bonomi to form a Govern- 
ment. At a meeting of the six parties the Socialists, Communists, and 
Actionists decided not to enter a Cabinet headed by him. 

_ Dec. 2.—Signor Bonomi issued a statement denying that Count 
Sforza had worked against him. The Labour, Democrat, and Liberal 
Parties pledged their support to Signor Bonomi. 

Dec. 4.—The Communist and Action Parties agreed to support Signor 
Bonomi, so as to maintain national unity, but the Socialists refused, 
despite a personal appeal from him. 


JAPAN. Nov. 22.—The War Ministry announced that Field Marshal 
Hata had been removed as C.-in-C. of the forces in China, and succeeded 
by General Okamura. Hata was appointed Inspector-General of 
Military Education. 


THE NETHERLANDS. Nov. 23.—The German drive to deport 
able-bodied Dutchmen was reported to be in full swing in The Hague, 
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Utrecht, and Amsterdam. According to conservative estimates over 
350,000 men had already been taken to Germany, and between 15 and 
20 thousand to Czechoslovakia. In addition, some 120,000 Jews had 
been deported, mostly to Poland. 


Nov. 25.—The Prime Minister arrived in the country from England 
with the Ministers of Finance, Justice, and the Interior. 


Nov. 26.—In a broadcast to the people Dr. Gerbrandy said the 
Government were not yet transferring their seat to Holland; final 
authority still rested for the time being with the Allied High Command. 
Their first task must be to beat Germany, and to that everything else 
must take second place. Other Ministers would come over in due 
course. Meanwhile the Minister of the Interior would get in touch with 
the provisional authorities in order speedily to reorganize the adminis- 
tration on a free and democratic basis. 


NORWAY. Nov. 22.—Stockholm reports said that Sweden was 
trying to obtain Allied and German safe-conduct for Red Cross ships 
to fetch refugees from Tromso and other northern Norwegian ports. 
One refugee, a prominent citizen of northern Norway, said that as the 
Germans drove the people south they burnt every house and shot the 
cattle. The whole of Finmark was lifeless and empty. 


Nov. 29.—Swedish offer to receive Norwegian evacuees refused by 
Germany. (see Sweden.) 


PALESTINE. Nov. 23.—Thirty more persons were arrested in 
Jerusalem, Telaviv, Haifa, and elsewhere. 


Nov. 24,—Eleven more persons were arrested at Haifa. 
Nov. 26.—Twelve more arrests were made at Haifa and Telaviv. 


Nov. 27.—Dr. Weizmann, president of the World Zionist Organiz- 
ation, issued a statement to the press in Jerusalem warning the Jews 
that if acts of terror continued their effects on the future of the country 
would be disastrous. The terrible events that had befallen the Jewish 
people in recent years had unhinged a small fraction of youth, but every 
effort was being made to combat their activities, and he was confident 
these efforts would be successful. 


POLAND. Nov. 24.—M. Mikolajczyk resigned the Premiership, and 
President Raczkiewicz asked M. Kwapinski, the Socialist leader, to 
form a Cabinet. 

Nov. 25.—M. Kwapinski approached the leaders of the Socialists, 
the Peasant Party, the National Democrats, and the Christian Labour 
Party. The executive committee of the Peasant Party wrote to him 
saying they could not join the Government led by him because of the 
differences between them in foreign policy. The Christian Labour 
Party also refused to co-operate. 

Mr. Stettinius’ statement about a guarantee of the Polish frontiet 
(see U.S.A.) 


Nov. 28.—The first co-operative conference opened at Lublin, 
which, according to the Soviet news agency, M, Osubka-Morawsk! 
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announced that M. Kwapinski had been asked to form a new Govern- 
ment. He then said, ‘“M. Mikolajczyk and M. Kwapinski are only the 
screen behind which the enemies of Poland are hiding. Let gentlemen 
who are not in the country busy themselves with the division of port- 
folios. The Polish people are not in the least interested who has taken 
the upper hand in the ranks of the émigrés; they are aroused by only 
one task—to drive.out the Germans as quickly as possible and to build 
a new Poland. The question is often asked whether we will unite with 
M. Mikolajczyk. We reply that unification is possible, but only on 
our platform”’. 

According to the Moscow press land reform measures already in 
progress in liberated Poland had already resulted in some 40,000 
peasant households receiving land from the breaking up of one-third 
of the estates marked for division. They were also receiving documents 
confirming their titles, issued by the National Committee in Lublin. 

Nov. 29.—M. Kwapinski gave up his efforts to form a Cabinet. 
President Raczkiewicz asked M. T. Arciszewski (Socialist) to assume 
the task. ° 

Prof. Grabski resigned the presidency of the National Committee 
in London. 

Nov. 30.—The President and Prime Minister, M. Arciszewski, 
announced the names of the new Ministers. They represented the 
Socialists, National Democrats, and Christian Democratic Labour 
parties. The Cabinet included M. J. Tarnowski, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs; M. Berezowski, Minister of the Interior; M. J. Kwapinski, 
Minister for Industries, Shipping, and Finance. The Government stated 
that it would spare no effort to reach an understanding between Poland 
and the U.S.S.R. “in accordance with the principles of international 
life laid down in the Atlantic Charter’. It would be faithful to all 
alliances and international agreements, especially with Great Britain. 
Closer relations would be sought with France, Czechoslovakia, and the 
U.S.A. In home affairs it would carry out the progre ‘sive, democratic 
suggestions put forward by the underground organization. 


RUMANIA. Nov. 20.—Article in Moscow press on Allied Com- 

mission’s demand for fulfillment of armistice terms. (see U.S.S.R.) 

_ Nov. 27.—The arrest was reported of some 100 leading politicians, 

including Giurgiu, the ex-Premier, and Manoilescu, ex-Foreign Minister. 
Dec. 2.—Gen. Sanatescu and his Government resigned and Gen. 

Radescu was asked to form a Ministry. 


SOUTH AFRICA. Nov. 21.—Mr. G. Heaton Nicholls, Administrator 
of Natal, was appointed High Commissioner in London. 

Nov. 25.—Gen. Smuts, speaking at Johannesburg, said that when 
the German war was over they would, with the other United Nations, 
continue the war against Japan. The indications were that no large 
land force, apart from technical units, would be required from South 
Africa. In the air South Africa could play a bigger part, and her 
industrial contribution to the war, particularly in the sphere of ship- 
repairs, would be important. 
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SPAIN. Nov. 29.—The Minister of Justice stated that out of 271,139 
people imprisoned during the civil war only 22,989 were still detained 
on July 18. 

Nov. 30.—The British Ambassador arrived in Madrid. 


Dec. 2.—An air agreement was signed with the United States pro- 
viding for the opening immediately of regular services by U.S. aircraft 
from New York to Madrid and Barcelona via the Azores, via Algiers, 
and via the Caribbean, Brazil, and West Africa. It granted Spanish 
aircraft the right to fly to the U.S.A. 


SWEDEN. Nov. 21.—It was learnt that the export of iron ore to 
Germany had totally ceased a month previously. 

Nov. 24.—The passenger ship Hansa was sunk by an explosion en 
route for Gotland with the loss of 90 lives. Only 2 men were saved, and 
they reported seeing a searchlight trained on the vessel. 

Nov. 26.—The press described the sinking as ‘‘an act of piracy”. 

Nov. 29.—The Prime Minister announced that Berlin had rejected 
Sweden’s offer to receive the northern Norwegians whom the Germans 
had evacuated. The Germans claimed that the evacuees had already 
passed through Narvik to the south. Permission was granted for a 
Red Cross delegation to visit part of northern Norway outside the 
area of operations, provided that a similar delegation was sent to the 
Norwegian area held by the Russians. 


Dec. 3.—The Government were informed by the Salazy Government 
in Hungary that their new laws against Jews would be applied to the 
4,500 Hungarian Jews holding Swedish “‘protection’’ passports unless 
Sweden recognized the Salazy Government. 


U.S.A. Nov. 20.—General Somerville, Commanding General of the 
Army Service Forces, told the American Federation of Labour that 
production of arms and equipment was lagging on 40 per cent of the 
programme. Two-thirds of this 40 per cent were critical items. Ameri- 
can troops on the western front were firing more artillery ammunition 
than was being produced in the United States. A message from General 
Marshall also appealed for ‘‘a prodigious effort’ to be made at home. 

Nov. 21.—Mr. J. A. Krug, Chairman of the War Production Board, 
said at Washington that $5,500 million worth of war production a month 
was in certain items behind the demand of the armies. 

President Roosevelt announced at a press conference that Lend- 
lease would go on as before until the war with both Germany and 
Japan was ended. The American forces were not getting enough shells. 
People were quitting their jobs for work which they considered would 
go on after the war, and the inexperienced workers who replaced them 
produced less. The fear that there would not be enough jobs after the 
war should be dispelled. 

The White House announced that Mr. Donald Nelson was to act a 
aide and adviser to the President on domestic and foreign problems, 
with the right to attend Cabinet meetings. 4 

The International Aviation Conference was presented by the United 
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States, Great Britain, and Canada with a partial draft of a section of an 
international air convention. The document proposed that an inter- 
national air administration be formed, consisting of an assembly and 
board of directors, to foster the development of air services, prevent 
unreasonable competition, and ensure that every member State had a 
fair chance to operate international air lines. 

General Eisenhower’s survey of the “‘bad-weather battles’. (see 
France.) 

Nov. 22.—Lord Swinton, addressing the plenary session of the 
Chicago aviation conference, described the document drawn up by 
Britain, Canada, and the U.S.A. as “‘a victory for the great principle 
of non-discrimination’’. He regarded the proposed plan as a bill of rights 
for smaller nations, and defended the decision of the three delegations 
to give the international air administration consultative rather than 
executive powers, saying that a board of administration making recom- 
mendations which States were honourably bound to accept was more 
efiective than direct executive power. , 

Mr. Berle, the U.S. chief delegate, said the achievements of the con- 
ference were; (1) the air convention had practically been drawn up, 
though certain problems had still be to discussed such as those of air 
routes and schedules; (2) the technical committees drew up a number 
of technical annexes to the convention which presented a major con- 
tribution to the development of aeronautics; and (3) an interim agree- 
ment to become effective for the regulation of world air traffic as soon 
as the conference ended and until the convention was finally ratified 
had practically been worked out. 

A deadlock was reported to have been reached regarding the “‘fifth 
freedom’”’ of the air. (The first 4 were agreed, i.e. covering rights of 
passage, of landing for servicing, of carrying traffic from the country 
of origin to any destination, and of bringing it back from that destin- 
ation. Under the fifth, countries would grant others the right to carry 
trafhe to and from intermediate points along the international route 
mote countries other than that represented in the nationality of the 
alrcrait). 

Nov. 24.—The War Production Board took steps to double the out- 
put of arms and ammunition, and the chairman told the press that this 
would require more than 77,000 new workers ‘‘just as fast as possible’. 

President Roosevelt issued his quarterly report to Congress on Lend- 
lease, and in a covering letter said that the first 6 months of 1944 
showed a significant increase in aid received from the British Common- 
wealth. U.S. forces in Britain received the equivalent of nearly 3,851,000 
ship-tons of supplies from the U.K., exclusive of construction material 
and petrol. From the day their first soldiers arrived in the U.K. in 1942 
one-third of all the supplies and equipment required by them had been 
provided under reverse Lend-lease, which had played “‘an essential part 
= in the stupendous job of preparing for and supplying the great Allied 
offensives in Europe”. 

For the war against Japan U.S. forces had also received increased 
quantities of supplies and services in the past 6 months as reverse Lend- 
lease from Australia and New Zealand and in India, including petrol 
from the Middle East. But all these supplies were only part of the aid 
they had received from the British, and they had benefited far more, 
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and in a far larger sense from the total fighting effort of their allies. As 
he had stated in previous reports Lend-lease and reverse Lend-lease 
were not two sides of a financial transaction. ‘“We are not loaning 
money under Lend-lease”’, he said: “‘We are not receiving payments 
on account under reverse Lend-lease. The system is, instead, a system 
of combined war supply, whose sole purpose is to make the most effective 
use against the enemy of the combined resources of the United Nations, 
... Neither the monetary totals of the aid we supply nor the totals of 
reverse Lend-lease aid we receive are measures of the aid we have 
given or received . . . That could be measured only in terms of the total 
contributions towards winning victory of each of the United Nations, 
There are no statistical or monetary measurements for the value of 
courage, skill, and sacrifice in the face of death... .”’ 

The aviation conference was presented with draft proposals by the 
British and U.S. delegations aimed at filling the gaps in the partial 
convention, i.e. the method of establishing national quotas on air routes 
at the beginning, and the so-called fifth freedom of the air. The British 
document accepted the fifth freedom (defining it as “‘the right to pick 
up and set down traffic to and from a destination not in the country of 
origin of the aircraft’) and provided for increased services for this 
traffic only on the basis of the total traffic originating in the country 
whose nationality the airline bore. 

The American formula provided for increases in the service on each 
segment of a route such as between Paris and Cairo, equivalent to an 
application of the escalator clause to any and every segment of the route. 

(The escalator clause provided that after the interim period the 
permanent aviation organization might establish a new starting 
schedule of services based largely on traffic statistics.) 

The convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations unani- 
ously approved a resolution in favour of the establishment of a new 
world labour movement giving equal representation to all unions of free 
countries and excluding none. 

Nov. 25.—Mr. Stettinius, as Acting Secretary of State, made a state- 
ment about Poland in which he said, “‘the specific question of a guar- 
antee of the Polish frontier by this Government was not and could not 
have been at issue (in the question of M. Mikolajczyk’s resignation), 
since the Government’s traditional policy of not guaranteeing specifi 
frontiers in Europe is well known.” 

He declined to comment on the resignation, since it was a matter 
affecting “the purely internal organization of a friendly Government. 

Nov. 27.—President Roosevelt told the press that he had with deep 
regret accepted the resignation of Mr. Cordell Hull. In the opimion 
of Mr. Hull’s physicians his complete recovery from a throat ailment for 
which he had been under treatment in hospital since Oct. 20 would be 
retarded if continued to bear the responsibilities of his office, and thi § 
view had prevailed. Mr. Hull would, however, act as his adviser in the 
field of foreign affairs, carrying forward work in the inception of which 
he had been concerned. : 

The President sent to the Senate the nomination of Mr. Stettinius 
be Secretary of State. In a letter to Mr. Hull he said that when the 
organization of the United Nations was set up he would “continue 
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pray that you, as father of the United Nations, may preside over its 
rst session. 

President Roosevelt nominated Gen. Patrick Hurley to be Ambass- 
ndor to China. 

Nov. 28.—Lord Halifax, speaking at Chicago, emphasized Britain’s 
eed for greatly increasing her exports after the war, and appealed for 
ealistic consideration by Americans of her position as a result of her 
aving ‘‘sacrificed every precaution for the future in the interests of 

immediate strength’. The prodigious efforts made had imposed a 
train on the country’s financial position which in normal times would 


Ihave been judged quite intolerable. 


They entered the war with oversea assets of about £14,000 million; 
to day their short term external indebtedness was about £12,000 million 
and was likely to be considerably more when the war ended, and they 
had also lost the income from the foreign investments sold to meet 
the war strain. The United States, he said, wanted to export to take 
up the slack which could not be absorbed in meeting domestic needs. 
Britain must export if she was to get imports, which were the food of 
her people and the raw material of her factories. 

There were two policies to choose from; to “‘turn the economic life 
of the world into a wild scramble’’, or to co-operate. Co-operation 
was the motive force of U.N.R.R.A. and, in another sphere, of the 
Dumbarton Oaks talks. But those and Bretton Woods talks had only 
a limited purpose, and their importance mainly was that they were 
practical attempts to get going on international co-operation—an 
example of what might be attempted for world economics. 

Nov. 29.—At the Chicago Air Conference new proposals were put 
forward by the United States and Britain. The former proposed that 
all five freedoms should be included in the air convention and that 
aircraft should be free to fly anywhere at any time, picking up and 
discharging traffic anywhere, except that each country would be able 
to state where foreign aeroplanes should land and which routes they 
should fly over its territory. The British proposals were that the five 
freedoms should apply in so far as they allowed of general flying, and 
that the international authority should be given powers to control the 
number of services on each route. 

Nov. 30.—A statement on the future of lend-lease issued by a 
committee composed of Mr. Stettinius, Mr. Crowley (the Foreign 
Economic Administration), and Mr. Morgenthau stated that shipments 
of steel and some other raw and fabricated materials to Britain would 
be halted on December 31, and that the programme for all shipments 
to Britain in 1945 would be valued at $5,600 million, not much more 
than half the 1944 figure. 

Other points were: the two countries, as in the past, would both 
endeavour to ensure that neither U.K. nor U.S. exporters received 
undue competitive advantage over each other as a result of the war 
situation. Existing policies would be continued regarding the purpose 


| of lend-lease and the ban on re-export commercially of goods received 


under it, but after the defeat of Germany there would be no impediment 
to Britain exporting articles, so far as war conditions permitted, which 
were no longer supplied under lend-lease and were obtained out of her 
own production or purchased from the United States for cash. 
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It was likely that during the war against Japan both countries would 
be able to reconvert part of their resources on an equitable basis to meet 
essential civilian needs. As a result of this there would be some jm. 
provement in the conditions of the life of the British people, who had 
endured many privations and had been sent to distant parts of the 
country to do war work. It was necessary that their inadequate diet 
be improved, emergency housing be provided, and such other measures 
adopted as might relieve in some degree their present extremely 
difficult circumstances. 

As lend-lease was concerned solely with war supply, problems of 
post-war foreign trade did not enter into the review of these pro- 
grammes. 

Mr. Alexander Kirk was nominated Ambassador in Rome. 

Mr. Stimson told the press that Gen. Eisenhower’s offensive had 
to be delayed owing to a shortage of artillery and ammunition. 


Dec. 1.—The Government issued an order that no new civilian 
production should be authorized for 90 days in areas where the labour 
shortage was acute. The Chief of the U.S. Army Services of Supply 
announced that army supplies were 40 per cent short and appealed to 
management and labour to return to “that sense of urgency we knew 
early in the war”’. 


Dec. 4.—The President nominated Mr. Joseph Grew to be Under- 
Secretary of State. 

The War Shipping Administration made public the report of the 
planning committee of the United Maritime Authority. It established 
machinery for the co-ordinated operation of United Nations shipping in 
the period between the defeat of Germany and Japan. 


U.S.S.R. Nov. 20.—According to an article in War and the Working 
Class the Allied Commission in Bucarest had demanded “immediate 
measures for the fulfilment of the armistice conditions’’. Political 
mongers were said to be disrupting the mobilization of Rumanians. 


Nov. 22.—It was officially announced that Marshal Voroshilov had 
ceased to be a member of the State Committee of Defence, and that 
Gen. Bulganin, Russian representative in Lublin, had been appointed 
a member. 

Marshal Stalin received M. Subasic, the Yugoslav Prime Minister. 


Nov. 24.—A joint Russian-Yugoslav communiqué was issued declar- 
ing that the necessity for a united Yugoslav Government had been 
recognized in the friendly discussions held the previous day between 
M. Subasic, M. Kardel (deputy chairman of the Yugoslav Committee of 
Liberation), Marshal Stalin, and M. Molotov. The Soviet Go ernment 
welcomed the efforts of Marshal Tito and M. Subasic to unite all the 
genuinely democratic national forces in the struggle against the com- 
mon enemy for the purpose of establishing a democratic, federated 
Yugoslavia as a positive and constructive factor in the achievement of 
victory and the organization of peace in Europe, 

Nov. 26.—A Commission of Enquiry into war crimes reported that 
some 77,000 prisoners of war and civilians had been killed by the 
Germans in Estonian prison camps during the past 3 years. It named 
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Prince von Hohenlohe and Field Marshals von Leeb, von Kiichler, and 
Model as responsible for these atrocities. 

Dec. 2.—Gen. de Gaulle, M. Bidault and Gen. Juin arrived in 
Moscow. Marshal Stalin received Gen. de Gaulle. 


YUGOSLAVIA. Nov. 22.—M. Subasic received by Marshal Stalin. 
{See U.S.S.R.) 

Nov. 24.—Issue of joint communiqué in Moscow. (see U.S.S.R.) 

Nov. 26.—Some 1,060 prisoners were stated to have been released 
under Marshal Tito’s amnesty for Chetniks and Croat and Slovene 
conscripts. They were to be given the chance to fight against the 
Germans. 

Dec. 1.—Deputy Prime Minister’s statement re return of territory 
under Italian rule since 1915. (see Great Britain.) 
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